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INTERMEDIATE 
POETICAL SELECTIONS 


William Shakespeare 
JULIUS CÆSAR 
ACT III 
Scene Il. The Forum 
Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens. 


Citizens. We will be satisfied; let us be satisfied. 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. 
Those that will hear me speak, let ‘em stay here; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Cesar’s death. 
First Cit. Iwill hear Brutus speak. 
Sec. Cit. I will hear Cassius; apd compare their 
reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 





2 INTER. POETICAL SHLECTIONS 
: 1 [Ezit Cassius, with some of the Citizens. Brutus 
goes into the pulpit. 
Third Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 
* ` Bru. Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent, that you may hear: believe me 
for mine honour, and have respect to mine honour, 
that you may believe: censure me in your wisdom, 
| and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear 
friend of Cwsar’s, to him I say, that»Brutus’ love to 
Cæsar was no less than his. If then that friend. 
„demand why Brutus rose against ‘Cæsar, this is my 
answer :—Not that I loved Cæsar less, but that I 
loved Rome mcie. Had you rather Cæsar were 
living and die all slaves, than that Cæsar were 
dead, to live all free men? As Cæsar loved me, I 
weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it;. 
as he was valiant, I honour him: but, as he was. 
ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love; 
-joy for his fortune; honour for his valour; and death 
for his ambition. Who is here so base that would 
be ‘a bondman ? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman ? If any, speak; for him have I offended. 
Pi Who is here so vile that will not love his country ? 
ae sty, speak; for him haye I offended. I pause for 
-a reply. 
All. None, Brutus, none. 
Bru. Then none have I offended. I have done 
no more to Cesar than you shall do to Brutus. The 
- question of his death is enrolled inthe Capitol; his 


ns offences enforced, for which he suffered death, 


> 





glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor 











. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE Ai 
Enter Antony and others, with CÆSAR’S body. 


Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall receive 
the benefit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth; as which of you shall not ? With this I 
depart,—that, as I slew my best lover for the good 
of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when 
it shall please my country to need my death. | 

All. Live, Brutus! live, live! 

First Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his 
house. 

Sec. Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors, 

Third Cit. Let him be Cesar. 

Fourth Cit. Cesar’s better parts 
Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

First Cit. We'll bring him to his house with 

shouts and clamours. 

Bru. My countrymen,— 

Sec. Cit.» Peace, silence! Brutus speaks. 

First Cit. Peace, hol 

Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 


- And, for my sake, stay here with Antony: 


Do grace to Cesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 


‘Tending to Cesar's glories; which Mark Antony, 


By our permission, is allow’d to make, 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. 
[ Exit. 


First Cit. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 


Third Cit. Let him go up into the public chair; 


We'll hear him.*, Noble Antony, go up. 


Ant. «For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 
[Goes into the pulpit. 


- 








4 INTER. POETICAL SELECTIONS 


Fourth Cit. What does he say of Brutus? 

Third Cit. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 
He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit. "Twere best he speak no harm of 

Brutus here. 

First Cit. This Cesar was a tyrant. 

Third Cit. Nay, that’s certain: 
We are*blest that Rome is rid of him. 

Sec. Cit. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. 

Ant. You gentle Romans,— 


Citizens. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
Antony. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears; 


I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious: 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievously hath Cesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest,— 
For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men— 
Come I to speak in Cæsar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 
But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 


Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 


When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: © 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 5 


You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse: was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause: 
What cause witholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason! Bear with me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
First Citizen, Methinks there is much reason in 
his sayings. 
Sec. Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cæsar has had great wrong. 
Third Cit. Has he, masters ? 
I fear there will a wrose come in his place. | 
Fourth Cit. Mark’d ye his words? He would 
not take the crown; 
Therefore ‘tis certain he was not ambitious. 
First Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
Sec. Cit. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. i 
Third Cit. There's not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 
Fourth Cit. Now mark him, he beating again to 
speak. 
Ant. But_yesterday t 
Have stood against the world: ; now li eş he there, 
And mone so poor to do him reveren 
, if I were disposed to stir " 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
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I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 

Who, you all know, are honourable men: 

| I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 

TA To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

} >» But here’s a parchment with the seal of Cæsar; 

I found it in his closet, ‘tis his will: 
Let but the commons hear this testament— 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 


Bequeathing it as a rich legacy . 


Unto their issue. 
Fourth Cit. We'll hear the will: read it, Mark 
Antony. 
All. The will! the will! we will hear Cesar’s will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not 
read it; i 
Iti is not meet you know how Cesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, out men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 


è It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 

i 'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 

“Ta For, if you should, O, what would come of it! 
Fourth Cit. Read the will; we'll hear it, Antony; 


You shall read us the will, Cesar’s will. 
Ant. Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? , 
| I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it: 
= —_  Tfear I wrong the honourable men 
i PAZ ji Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar; I do fear ‘it. 
: te Fourth Cit. They were traitors : honourable poa 
sa ai The will the testament | : 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 7 


Sec. Cit. They were villains, murderers: the will! 
read the will. 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
‘Then make å ring about the corpse of Cæsar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 

All. Come down. 

Sec. Cit. Descend. [He comes down from the 


pulpit. 


s 
: 


Third Cit. You shall have leave. 
Fourth Cit. A ring; stand round. 
First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from the 
body. 
Sec. Cit. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
Several Cit. Stand back. Room! Bear back. 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
‘The first time ever Cesar put it on; 
‘Twas on a summer's evening; in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii: 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow’d it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no; y 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cæsar’s angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cæsar loved him! 
. This was the most unkindest cut of all; 


Quite van uish'd him: then burst his migh y heart; 
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And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statué, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
ee ea aegrtorpneanenennens 
O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what weep*you when you but behold 
Our Cesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 
` First Cit. O piteous spectacle! 
Sec. Cit. O noble Cesar! 
Third Cit. O woful day! 
Fourth Cit. O traitors, villains! 
First Cit. O most bloody sight! 


Di Sec. Cit. We will be revenged. 
All. Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill? 
4 Slay | 


Let not a traitor live! 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 
First Cit. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
Sec. Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll 


die with him. 
Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
. you up : 


To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
<i They that have done this deed are honourable: 
a”. What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
= "That made them do it: they are wise and honourable, 
ely And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
: I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: 


= I am no orator, ‘as Brutus is; _ 
k But, as you know me all, a 
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That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him: 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
ction, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know; ` 
Show you sweet Cmsar’s wounds, poor poor dumb» 
mouths, . 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue- 
in every wound of Cesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny,_ 
. We'll mutiny. 
First Cit. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 
Third Cit. Away, then! come, seek the cons-- 
pirators. | 
Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me speak. 
All. Peace, ho! Hear Antony. Most noble Antony I~ 
Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not. 
what: | 
Wherein hath Cæsar thus deserved your loves? 
Alas, you know not: I must tell you then: 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
All. Most true: the will! Let's stay and hear the- 
will. 
Ant. Here is the will, and under Cesar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Sec. Cit. Most noble Cesar! We'll revenge his» ` 
death. 
Third Cit. O royal Cesar! 
Ant. Hear me with patience. ' 
All. Peace, ho! 
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Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private. arbours and new-planted orchards, 
“On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures, 
‘To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cesar! when comes such another ? 
” First Cit. Never, never. Come, away, away! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 
“Take up the body. 
Sec. Cit. Go, fetch fire. 
Third Cit. Pluck down benches. 
Fourth Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
[Bxeunt Citizens with the body. 
Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Xake thou what course thou wilt! 
Enter a Servant. 
How now, fellow! 
Sone Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Whereis he? 
Serv. He and Lepidus are at Cesar’s house. 
Ant. And thither will I straight to visit him: 
He comes upon a wish.* Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 
Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. 
[ Exeunt. 


r 
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JOHN MILTON 11 
John Milton 
L-ON HIS BLINDNESS k 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
i bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He returning chide, — 
'* Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? ”’ 
I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies: ** God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or His own gifts: who best 10 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. His 

| state 
Is kingly: thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest;— 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


į- fO CYRIAC SKINNER 


Cyriac, this three years’ day these, eyes, though 
clear, 

‘To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot, i 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear `, , 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heay’n's hand or will, nor bate a jot 


A Se 
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Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What Supports me, dost thou 
ask ? 
The conscience, Friend, to have lost them over 
plied 10 
In libetty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe talks from side to side. 
This thought might lead me through the world's 
vain mask 
Content, though blind, had I no better guide. 


Alexander Pope 


THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY 
MOUSE 


Our Friend Dan Prior, told, (you know) 

A Tale extremely 4 propos: 

Name a Town Life, and in a trice, 

He had a Story of two Mice. 

Once on a time (so runs the Fable) 

A Country Mouse, right hospitable, 
Receiv’d a Town Mouse at his Board, 

Just as a Farmer might a Lord. 

A frugal Mouse upon the whole, 

Yet lov’d his Friend, and had a Soul, ` 10 
Knew what was handsome, and would do’t, 
On just occasion, coute qui coute, 

He brought him -Bacon (nothing lean), 
Pudding, that might have pleas’d a Dean; 








ALEXANDER POPE 


Cheese, such as men in Suffolk make, 

But wish'd it Stilton for his sake; 

Yet, to his Guest tho’ no way sparing, 

He ate himself the rind and paring. 

Our Courtier scarce could touch a bit, ° 
But show’d his Breeding and his Wit; 

He did his best to seem to eat, 

And ery'd, “ I vow you're mighty neat. 

“ But Lord, my Friend, this savage Scene! 

“ For God’s sake, come, and live with Men: 
“Consider, Mice, like Men, must die, 

‘“ Both small and great, both you and I: 

“* Then spend your life in Joy and Sport, 

‘(This doctrine, Friend, I learnt at Court). ” 
The veriest Hermit in the Nation 

May yield, God knows, to strong temptation. 
Away they come, thro’ thick and thin, 

To a tall house near Lincoln’s-Inn; 

("Twas on the night of a Debate, 

When all their Lordships had sat late.) 

Behold the place, where if a Poet 
Shin'd in Description, he might sho 
Tell how the Moon-beam trembling f@ 
And tips with Silver all the walls; 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotesco roofs, and Stucco floors: 
But let it (in a word) be said, 

The Moon was up, and Men a bed, $ 
The Napkins white, the Carpet red: 

The Guests withdrawn had left the Treat, 
And down the Mice sate, tête à tête. 

= Our Courtier walks from dish to dish, 
Tastes for his Friend of Fowl and Fish; 
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Tells all their names, lays down the law, : 
Que ça est bon |! Ah goutez ca | 

That Jelly 's rich, this Malmsey healing, 50 
Pray, dip your Whiskers and your Tail in. 
Was ever such a happy Swain ? 
He stuffs and swills, and stuffs again. 
" I'm quite asham'd—'tis mighty rude 
“ To eat so much—but all's so good. 
I have a thousand thanks to give— 
‘* My Lord alone knows how to live.” 

“ No sooner said, but from the Hall 
Rush Chaplain, Butler, Dogs and all: 

“A Rat, a Rat! clap to the door '’"— 60 
The Cat comes bouncing on the floor. 
O for the heart of Homer's Mice, 
Or Gods to save them in a trice! 
(It was by Providence they think, 
For your damn’d Stucco has no chink.) 
 An’t please your Honour, quoth the Peasant, 
'“ This same Dessert is not so pleasant: 


‘““ Give me again my hollow Tree, ’ 
“A crust of Bread, and Liberty! ’’ ps 
Thomas Gray 
ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 


CHURCH-YARD . 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

` | The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, l 
he ploughman homeward plods his weary way, oe b 
And leaves the world to darkness, and to me. | 








t 








‘ THOMAS GRAY 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring 


heap, 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 
The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built 
shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


‘Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 





mg i oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 

How jöcund did they drive their team afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke I 


15- 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 


‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
. Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault 


© If Mem’ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
‘Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 


The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


«Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 


‘Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 





Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


-But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 


Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
ia a ee 


‘Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert aur. 





40 
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THOMAS GRAY £ 17 
Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood: 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 


Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 60 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 


The threats of pain and ruin to despise, ° 


To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined; 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 70 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pri 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 





Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife « 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With eagsath rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
deck’d, 


Implores the testing tribute of a sigh. 80 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered 
Muse, 
The place of fame and: elegy supply; 
And many a holy text around she strews, | 
That teach the rustic moralist si die, 


“2—1805 BT. 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, ie 
This pléasing anxious being e'er resign'd, k 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
. Nor cast one longing ling'ring look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
agd. Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 90 
Pe K’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our x ) their wonted fires. 
For thee, who, mi of th’ unhonoured dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate: 


If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate,— 






Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
“Brushing with hasty steps the dews away i 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn; 100 


»* There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, a 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, BEY 
: And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


‘ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. -4 


* One morn I miss'd him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 110 ) 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, px 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; i 
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' The next with dirges due in sad array 
Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him 
borne, 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay — 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn,’ 
s Tae EPITAPH 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth 
And melancholy mark’d him for her Own. 120 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send; 
He gave to misery (all he had), a tear, 
He gain’d from Heaven (‘twas all he wish’d) 
| a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Oliver Goldsmith a 
THE TRAVELLER 


My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey, 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread, i 
No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword; 
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No vernal blooms their torpid rool array, 

But winter lingering chills the ‘lap of May; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 10 


Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a charm; 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. i 
Though poor the.peasant’s hut, his feasts tho” small, 
+- . “Be sees his littlé lot the lot of all; . 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet “deal, 


. To make him loathe his vegetable meal; | a 
. But calm, and bred in ignorance and soft a 
* . Each wish contracting, fits him to&he soil: ` 20 


’ Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 

"Or drives his vent’rous plough-share to the steep; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way, 

And drags the struggling savage into day. 

‘At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed ; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 80 

* While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, + 

_ Displays her cleanly platter on the board; | 

~ And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, ° 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 
Ay . Thus every good his Saio wilds impart, 

Imprints the patriot passion on his heart 

_ And een those hills, that round his:mansion rise,” 

72 A the bliss his scanty fundfpupplies. 
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Dear is that ahed to which his soul ohio ice 
And dear that hill which lifts him tothe storms; © 40 — 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, l 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 


- So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 


But bind him to his native mountains more® 
è 


To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France displays her bright domain. 
Gay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
` How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
- With tunelegs pipe, beside the murmuring Loire! 50 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew; 
And haply, though my harsh touch falt’ring still, 
But mock’d all tuney and marr’d the dancer’s skill; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
_ Alike all ages; dames of ancient days a 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze; 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d,beneath the burthen of threescore. 60 


Pra 


_ So blest a life these thoughtless realms display; 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here: 
Honour, that praise which real merit gaiñs, > 
Or even imaginary worth obtains, 
Here passes,.current; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts, in splendid traffic, round the land; = 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, i 
And all are taught an varice of praise; > 70 
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Re They please, are pleas’d; they*giye to get esteem, 
ge Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem, 
- 9, 5” 

x But while this softer art their bliss el 


It gives their follies also room to rise; 
For prfise too dearly lov’d, dt warmly sought, — 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought; 
And the weak soul, within itself unblest, 
> ` Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
Hence Ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Here Vanity assumes her pert grimace, 
And trims* her robes of frieze with copper lace; 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheer’ 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 
a.) The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
ie Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 
‘To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies. 
4 Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
| And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 
Ei Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
= ' The firm connected bulwark seems to grow; 
Spreads its. long arms: amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore: | 
_ While the pent ocean rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal; the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
willow-tufted bank, the gliding’ sail, 
Th e crowded mart, the cultivated: plain, 
gt new creation se ape from his reign. 
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Thus, while around the wave- -subjected soil 
Impels the "ative to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each*®bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display'd. Their much-lov'd wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts; 110 
But view*them closer, craft and fraud appear, 
E’en liberty itself is barter’d here. = 
At gold's superior charms‘all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich mañ buys; 
A land of tyrants, and. a den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 


Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old! ~ 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold; 120 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow; 


= How*much unlike the sons of Britain now! 


Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that’scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide; = 
There all around the gentlest “bréezés stray, 


“There gentle music melts on every spray;” 


Creation’s mildest charms are there combin 'd; 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind!" -+ 180 
Stern o'er éach bosom Reason holds her state, : 
With daring Aims. irregularly great; 


a. Pride in their ‘port, defiance in their eye, 
“I see the lords of human kind pass by; 


_ 
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Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
~" By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s hand, 
' Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
_ True to imagin’d right, above control, 
While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
» And learns to venerate himself as man. 140 


Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings picture'd here, 
Thine ‘are those charms that dazzle and endear: 
Too blest indeed, were such without alloy, 

But foster’d e'én by Freedom, ‘ills annoy; 
That independence Britons prize too, high, — 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie; 
~s The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell'd; 150 
> Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 
. Represt ambition struggles round «her shore, , 
Till over-wrought, the general system feels, 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. - 


= _ — _ Nor this the worst. As nature's ties decay, 
© As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway, 
x Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
till gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
ence all obedience bows to thee alone, 
"And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown: 160 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote, for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And oti soldiers, kings unhonour’d die. 
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v 
Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or. court the great; 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire! 170: 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant'’s angry steel; ‘ 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour's fostering sun; 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure! 
I only would repress them to secure; 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those that toil: 
And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 180» 
Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 


O, then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warms; 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own; 
When I behold a factious band agree 


To call it freedom when themselves are free; 190%” 


Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 


Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law: ~ 


ihe wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 


< 


Pillag'd from slaves, to purchase slaves at home; _/~ 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation, start, , 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart;. ~ 


) Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 


2t 


I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 
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William Wordsworth 


HART-LEAP WELL 


"The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 


With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud, 


- And now, as he approached a vassal’s door, 
“ Bring forth another horse! ’’ he cried aloud. 


“* Another horse! '’—That shout the vassal heard 


And saddled his best steed, a comely grey; 
Sir Walter mounted him; he was the third 


“Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 


Joy sparkled in the prancing courser’s eyes; - 


The horse and horseman are a happy pair; 10 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies, 
“There is a doleful silence in the air. 


A rout this morning left Sir Walter’s Hall, 


“That as they galloped made the echoes roar; 


But horse and man are vanished, one and all; 
“Such race, I think, was never seen before. 


‘Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 


-Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain: 


Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
‘Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 20 


“The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on 


“With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stern; 


But breath and eyesight fail; and, one by one, 


“The dogs are stretched among the mountain fern. 
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Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
—This chase it looks not like an earthly chase; 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 


The poor Hart toils along the mountain-side; » 
I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will I mention by what death he died: 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 


Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn; 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy: 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 


Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious feat; 
Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned; 
And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 


Upon his side the hart was lying stretched; 

His nostril touched a spring beneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had 
fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 


And now, too happy for repose or rest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot!) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and 
west, 

And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 


And climbing up the hill—({it was at least 

Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 
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Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, ‘‘ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human eyes: 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 
Down to the very fountain where he lies. 


‘ I'l build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy; 

‘Twill be the traveller’s shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 60 


s " A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A basin for that fountain in the dell! 
And they who do make mention of the same, 
From this day forth shall call it, HART-LEAP 
WELL. 


“ And, gallant stag! to make thy praises known, 

Another monument shall here be raised; 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 

And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 


" And in the summer-time, when days are long, 

I will come hither with my paramour; * 70 
And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 

We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 


“ Till the foundations of the mountains fail 

1S My mansion with its arbour shall endure ;— 
The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 
And them who dwell among the woods of Ure! ” 


Then home he went, and left the hart stone- 
dead, 

With breathless nostrils stretched above the 
ee spring. 
A —Soon did the-Knight perform what he had said; 
Antar and wide the fame thereof did ring. 80 
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Ere thrice the moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well; 
Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 


And, near the fountain, flowers of stature tall, 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined,— 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, . 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 


And thither, when the summer days were long, ” 
Sir Walter led his wondering paramour; 90 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 

Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 


The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of time, 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale.— 

But there is matter for a second rhyme, 

And I to this would add another tale. 


PART SECOND 


The moving accident is not my trade; 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 

'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 100 


As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair, 

It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three corners of a square; 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 


What this imported I could ill divine: 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line,— 
The last stone-pillar on a dark hill-top. 
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The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head; 
Half wasted the square mound of tawny green; 110 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 

“ Here in old time the hand of man hath been.” 


I looked upon the hill both far and near, 

More doleful place did never eye survey; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 


I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 

When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired, 
Came up the hollow:—him did I accost, 

And what this place might be I then enquired. 120 


The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 


’ Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. + 


* A jolly place,” said he, “* in times of old! 
But something ails it now; the spot is curst. 


‘* You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood— 

Some say that they are beeches, others elms— 

These were the bower; and here a mansion stood, 
The finest palace of a hundred realms! 


E The arbour does its own condition tell; 


You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream; 130 
But as to the great Lodge! you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 


‘* There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


> 
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‘ Some say that here a murder has been. done, 

And blood cries out for blood: but, for my part, 

I’ve guessed, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 

That it was all for that unhappy hart. 140. 


~ What thoughts must through the creature's 
brain have past! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep, 


~- Are but three bounds—and look, Sir, at this last— 


O Master! it has been a cruel leap. 


‘t For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the hart might have to love this 
place, 

And come and make his death-bed near the well. 


‘“ Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 

Lulled by the fountain in the summer-tide; 150» 
This water was perhaps the first he drank 

When he had wandered from his mother’s side. 


'“ In April here beneath the flowering thorn 

He heard the birds their morning carols sing; 
And he perhaps, for aught we know, was born 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 


‘“ Now, here is neither grass nor pleasant shade; 

The sun on drearier hollow never shone; 

So will it be, as I have often said, 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone.” 160 


“ Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken well; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine: 
This Beast not unobserved by Nature fell; 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 
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The Being that is in the clouds and air, 
‘That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For -the unoffending creatures whom he loves.- 


The pleasure-house is dust:—behind, before, . 
‘This is no common.waste, no common gloom; 170 
But Nature, in due course of time, once more 

Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 


““ She leaves. these objects to a slow decay, 
‘That what we are, and have been, may be known; 
But at the coming of the milder day 

‘These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


‘One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 

“Taught both by what she shows, and what 
conceals; 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

‘With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’’ 180 


“ THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH, WITH US” 


‘The World is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; — 

` We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! ó 
"This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

‘The winds that will be howling at all hours 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
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It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn;— ' 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea: 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed hora. 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


No nightingale did ever chant 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 
A woice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 

= Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: ` 
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Or is it some more humble lay, á 
Fam‘liar matter of to-day? S 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
A That has been, and may be again ? 
e Whate'er the theme, the maiden sang’ 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending; 
I listen’d, motionless and still; 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 30 
The music immy heart I bore, i 
Long after it was heard no more. 
=- COMPOSED UPON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE 
Earth has not anything to show more fair: 
=o = Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
; A sight so touching in its majesty: 
i This City now doth like a garmenf wear 
“The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, - 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, — ae , 
` All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. T: 
Never did sun more beautifully steep. | 
, Tn his first splendour valley, rock, or hill; AO aia 
N 5 Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! | fe i 
t yf The river glideth at his own sweet will: — S 


Dear God! the very houses seem a ala 
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THOUGHT OF A BRITON ON THE 
SUBJUGATION OF SWITZERLAND 


Two Voices are there; one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains: each a mighty voice; 
In both from age to age thou didst.rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 
There came a tyrant, and with holy glee 
Thou fought'st against him,—but hast vainly striven: 
Thou from thy Alpine holds at length art driven, 
Where not a torrent murmurs heard by thee. 

Of one deep bliss thine ear hath been bereft; 

Then cleave, O cleave to that which still is left; 10 
For, high-souled Maid, what sorrow would it be 

That Mountain floods should thunder as before, 
And,Ocean bellow from his rocky shore, 

And neither awful Voice be heard by Thee! 


THE TABLES TURNED 
An EVENING SCENE ON THE SAME SUBJECT 


Up! up! my Friend, and quit your books; 

Or surely you'll grow double: 

Up! up! my Friend, and clear your looks; 
gay all this toil and ouble T 


co sun, above the mountain's head, — 


ny ening lustre mellow : 
‘h ugh all the long green fields has spread, 
is first sweet evening yellow. 
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Books! ‘its a dull and endless strife: 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 
How sweet his music! on my life, 
There's more of wisdom in it. 


Agd hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 


‘Come forth into the light of things, 


Let Nature be your Teacher, » 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


La 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 


May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than All the sages can: ? 


ax “Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; | 


Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things— 
me murder to dissect.’ 

© Bnough of Science and of Art; z7 
Close up those barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart, 

_ That Watcoes and receives. 
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ROB ROY'S GRAVE 
[The history of Rob Roy is sufficiently known; 


his grave is near the head of Loch Ketterine, in one 


of those small pinfold-like Burial-grounds, of neglected 


- è a 
and desolate appearance, which the traveller meets - 


with in the Highlands of Scotland. | 


A famous man is Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy! 
And Scotland has a thief as good, 
An outlaw of as. daring mood; 


* She has her brave Rob Roy! 
Then clear the weeds from off his Grave, 
And let us chant a passing stave, 
In honour of that Here brave! 


Heaven gave Rob Roy a dauntless heart 

And wondrous length and strength of arm: 19 

Nor craved he more to quell his foes, 
Or keep his friends from harm. ae 


Yet was Rob Roy as wise as brave; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong ;— 
A poet worthy of Rob Roy 

Must scorn a timid song. ` 


Say, then, that he was wise as brave; 
‘As wise in thought as bold in deed: 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. ' * 20 
Said generous Rob, ‘‘ What need of books ? , 
Burn all the statutes and their shelves: 
They stir us up against our kind; 
And worse, against ourselves. 


a E 
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" We have a passion—make a law, 
Too false to guide us or control ! 
And for the law itself we fight 

In bitterness of soul. 


A And. puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 

Distinctions that are plain and few: 

These find I graven on my heart: 
That tells me what to do. 


‘* The creatures see of flood and field, 

And those that travel on the wind! 

With them no strife can last; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 


“ For why ?—because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 


That they should take, who have the power. 


. And they should keep who can. 


" A lesson that is quickly learned, 

A signal this which all can see! 

Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 


“ All freakishness of mind is checked; 

He tamed, who foolishly aspires; 

While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 


“ All kinds, and creatures, stand and fall 

By strength of prowess or of wit: 

"Tis God's appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 
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* Since, then, the rule of right is plain, 

And longest life is but a day; 

To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
I'll take the shortest way.” 


And thus among these rocks he lived, o 
Through summer heat and winter snow: 
The Eagle, he was lord above, 

And Rob was lord below. 60 


So was it—would, at least, have been 

But through untowardness of fate; 

For Polity was then too strong— 
He came an age too late; 


Or shall we say an age too soon? 

For, were the bold Man living now, 

How might he flourish in his pride, 
With buds on every bough! 


Then rents and factors, rghts of chase, 
Sheriffs, and lairds and their domains, 70 
Would all have seemed but paltry things, , 

Not worth a moment's pains, 


Rob Roy had never lingered here, 

To these few meagre Vales confined; 

But thought how wide the world, the times 
How fairly to his mind! 


And to his Sword he would have said, 
“ Do Thou my sovereign will enact 
From land to land through half.the earth! 
Judge thou of law and fact! SU 
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' "Tis fit that we should do our part, 
Becoming that mankind should learn 
That we are not to be surpassed 

In fatherly concern. 


" Offold things all are over old, 

Of good things none are good enough ;— 

We'll show that we ean help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 


“I, too, will have my kings that take 

From me the sign of life and death: 90 

Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds, 
Obedient to my breath. 


And, if the word had been fulfilled, 

As might have been, then, thought of joy! 

France would have had her present Boast, 
And we our own Rob Roy! 


Oh! say not so; compare them not; 

I would not wrong thee, Champion brave! 

7 Would wrong thee nowhere; least of all 

ie Here standing by thy grave. 100 


For Thou, although with some wild thoughts, 
Wild Chieftain of a savage Clan! © 
Hadst this to boast of; thou didst love 

The liberty of man. 


= And, had it been thy lot to live 

| With us who now behold the light, 

ao Thou wouldst have nobly stirred thyself, 
= And battled for the Right. 
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For thou wert still the poor man’s stay, 
The poor man’s heart, the poor man’s hand; 110 
And all the oppressed, who wanted strength, 

Had thine at their command. 


Bear witness many a pensive sigh 

Of thoughtful Herdsman when he strays 

Alone upon Loch Veol’s heights, | 
-And by Loch Lamond’s braes. 


And, far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same; 
The proud heart flashing through the eyes, 
At sound of Ros Roy's name. 120 





TO THE DAISY 


In youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, ~^ 

_” Most pleased when most uneasy; 
But now my own delights I make,— 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
And gladly Nature's love partake 

Of Thee, sweet Daisy! 


Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks-his few grey hairs; 10 
Spring parts the clouds with softest airs, 
That she may sun thee; 
Whole Summer-fiélds are thine by right; 
And Autumn, melancholy Wight! 
Doth in thy crimson head delight 
When rains are on thee. 
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mpl In shoals and bands, a morrice train 
Thou greet’'st the traveller in the land: 
Pleased at his greeting thee again; 
Yet nothing daunted, 
Nor grieved if thou be set at nought: 
*cAnd oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 
Whe such are wanted. 


ABe violets in their secret mews 
y The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose;. 
Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling, / | 
Thou liv’st with less ambitious aim, 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame; 
Thou are indeed by many a claim 
The Poet's darling. 


If to a rock from rains he fly, 
Or, some bright day of April sky, 
«Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 
. And wearily at length should fare; 
_ * He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art !— a friend at hand, to scare 
. His melancholy. a 


‘VA hundred times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus I have lain couched an hour. 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 

Some apprehension; \/ 


| e Some steady love; some brief delight; 


: Some memory that had taken flight; 
Some chime of fandy wrong or right; 


Or stray invention. —- * 
a 


20 
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Z lf stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to Thee should turn, 50 
I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure |/ 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds; o 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hearts at leisure. $ 





Fresh-smitten by the morning ray 
When thou art up, alert and gay, © 
Phou, cheerful Flower! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness; 60 
And when, at dusk, by dews opprest : 
Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast oe 
Of careful sadness. 












And all day long I number yet, 
i All seasons through, another debt. 
.. Which I, wherever thou art met, 
To thee am owing; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense; 
A happy, genial influence, * FO 
Coming one knows not how, nor w ‘hence 
Nor whither going. 


rita of ‘the Year! that round dost run 
Thy pleasant course,—when day 's begun 
As ready to salute the sun 
As lark or leveret, : > 
Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain; If 
Nor he less dear to future men 
j Thay in old. time ; ;—thou not in vain 
7 $ 


Art Nature's favourite. SU 
P 
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Sir Walter Scott aa 
LADY OF THE LAKE 


Canto V 


THE COMBAT 


ae 


1 4. 


Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light, 

When first, by the bewildered pilgrim spied, 
It smiles upon the dreary brow of night, 

And silvers o'er the torrent’s foaming tide, . 
And lights the fearful path on mountain side; 

Fair as that beam, although the fairest far, 
Giving to horror grace, to danger pride, 

Shine martial Faith, and Courtesy’s bright star, 
Through all the wreckful storms that cloud the brow 

of War. 
i 2 

That early beam, so fair and sheen, 10 
Was twinkling through the hazel sereen, 
When, rousing at its glimmer red, 
The warriors left their lowly bed, 
Looked out upon the dappled sky, 
Muttered their soldier matins by, .« 
And then awaked their fire, to steal, — 
As short and rude, their soldier meal. 
“That o'er, the Gael* around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue, 


- . a 
* The Scottish hlander calls himself Gael, or Gaul, ~ < 
and terms the Low-landers, Sassenach, or Saxons. 
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And, true to promise, led the way, 20 
By thicket green and mountain gray. 
A wildering path!—they winded now 
Along the precipice’s brow, 
Commanding the rich scenes beneath, 
The windings of the Forth and Teith, 
And all the vales between that lie, 
Till Stirling’s turrets melt in sky; 
Then, sunk in copse, their farthest glance 
Gained not the length of horseman's lance. 
‘Twas oft so steep, the foot was fain 30 
Assistance from the hand to gain; 
So tangled oft, that, bursting through, 
Each hawthorn shed her showers of dew,— 
That diamond dew, so pure and clear, 
It rivals all but Beauty's tear! 


S 


At length they came where, stern and steep, 
The-hill sinks down upon the deep. 

Here Vennachar in silver flows, 

There, ridge on ridge, Benledi rose; 

Ever the hollow path twined on, 40> 
Beneath steep bank and threatening stone; 
An hundred men might hold the post 

With hardihood against a host. 

The ragged mountain's scanty cloak 

Was dwarfish shrubs of birch and oak, 
With shingles bare, and cliffs between, 
And patches bright of bracken green, 

And heather black, that waved so high, 

It held the copse in rivalry. 
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But where the lake slept deep and still, 50 
Dank osiers fringed the swamp and hill; 

And oft both path and hill were torn, 

Where wintry torrent down had borne, 

And heaped upon the cumbered land 

Its wrgck of gravel, rocks, and sand. 

So toilsome was the road to trace, 

The gu‘de, abating of his pace, 

Led slowly through the pass's jaws, 

And asked Fitz-James, by what strange cause 

He sought these wilds ? traversed by few, 60 
Without a pass from Roderick, Dhu. 


4 


“Brave Gael, my pass, in danger tried, 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side; 

Yet, sooth to tell,’ the Saxon said, 

* I dreamed not now to claim its aid. 

When here, but three days since, I came, 
Bewildered in pursuit of game, 

All seemed as peaceful and as still, 

As the mist slumbering on yon hill; 

Thy dangerous Chief was then afar, 70 
Nor soon expected back from war. 

Thus said, at least, my mountain guide, 
Though deep, perchance, the villain led.’— 
‘ Yet why a second venture try?’— 

* A warrior thou, and ask me why! 

Moves our free course by such fixed cause, 
As gives the poor mechanic laws? 

Enough, I sought,to drive away 

The lazy hours of peaceful day; 
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Slight cause will then suffice to guide 80 
A Knight's free footsteps far and wide,— 

A faleon flown, a greyhound strayed, 

The merry glance of mountain maid: 

Or, if a path be dangerous known, 

The danger's self is lure alone.'— 


5 


* Thy secret keep, I urge thee not;— 

Yet, ere again ye sought this spot, 

Say, heard ye nought.of Lowland war, +> 
Against Clan-Alpine ra‘sed by Mar?’ 

—' No, by my word ;—of bands prepared 90 
To guard King James's sports I heard; 

Nor doubt I aught, but, when they hear 
This muster of the mountaineer, 

Their pennons will abroad be flung, 

Which else in Doune had peaceful hung.’— 
“ Free be they flung!—for we were loth 
Their silken folds should feast the moth. 
Free be they flung! as free shall wave 
Clan-Alpine’s Pine in banner brave. 

But, stranger, peaceful since you came, 100 
Bewildered in the mountain game, 

Whence the bold boast by which you show 
Vich-Alpine’s vowed and mortal foe? '— 

‘ Warrior, but yester-morn, I knew 

Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outlaw’d desperate man, 

The chief of a rebellious clan, 

Who, in the Regent’s court and sight, 
With ruffian dagger stabbed a knight; 
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Yet this alone might from his part 11 
Sever each true and loyal heart.'— ` 


6 
Wrothful at such arraignment foul, 
Dark lowered the clansman’s sable scowl. 
A space he paused, then sternly said, — 
' And heardst thou why he drew his blade? 
Heardst thou that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick’s vengeance on his foe? 
What reck’d the Chieftain, if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood ? 
He rights such wrong where it is given, 120 
If it were in the court of heaven, ’— 
' Still was it outrage;—yet, ‘tis true, 
Not then claimed sovereignty his due; 
While Albany, with feeble hand, 
Held borrowed truncheon of command, 
The young King, mew’d in Stirling tower, 
Was stranger to respect and power. 
But then, they Chieftain’s robber life !— 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife, 
Wrenching from ruin’d Lowland swain 130° 
His herds and harvest reared in vain,— 
Methinks a soul like thine should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne.’ — 


7 


The Gael beheld him grim the while,’ 
And answered with disdainful smile,— 
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* Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 

I marked thee send delighted eye, 

Far to the south and east, where lay, 
Extended in succession gay, 

Deep waving fields and pastures green, 140 
With gentle slopes and groves between:— * 
These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

Were once the birth-right of the Gael; 

The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

Where dwell we now! See, rudely swell 

Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage hill we tread, 

For fattened steer or household bread; 

Ask we for flocks these shingles dry, 150 
And well the mountain might reply,— 

To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Belong the target and claymore! 

I give you shelter in my breast, 

Your own good blades must win the rest.’— 
Pent in this fortress of the North, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey? 

Ay, by my soul !—While on yon plain 160 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain; 

While, of ten thousand herds, there strays _ 
But one along yon river's maze,— 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share. 
Where live the mountain chiefs who hold, 

That plundering Lowland field and fold 

Is aught but retribution true?— i 

Seek other cause ‘gainst Roderick Dhu.’ 
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Answered Fitz-James,—' And, if I sought, 
Think’st thou no other could be brought? 
What deem ye of my path waylaid, 

My life given o'er to ambuscade? '— 

‘ As of a meed to rashness due: 

Hadst thou sent warning fair and true,— 
I seek my hound, or falcon strayed, 

I seek, good taith, a Highland maid,— 
Free hadst thou been to come and go; 
But secret path marks secret foe. 

Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, 

Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to die, 
Save to fulfil an augury.’— 

‘ Well, let it pass; nor will I now 

Fresh cause of enmity avow, 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Enough, I am by promise tied 

To match me with this man of pride: 
Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine’s glen 
In peace; but, when I come agen, 

I come with banner, brand and bow, 

As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For lovelorn swain, in lady's bower, 
Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 

As I, until before me stand 

This rebel Chieftain and his band.’ — 


9 


‘ Have, then, they wish! —he whistled shrill, 


And he was answered from the hill; 


170 
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Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 
On right, on left, above, below, 
Sprung up at once the lurking foe; 
From shingles gray their lances start, 
The bracken-bush sends forth the dart, 
The rushes and the willow-wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 
That whistle garrison’d the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader's beck and will, 
All silent there they stood and still. 
Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant's touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 
Upon the mountain-side they hung. 
The mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Benledi’s living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Full on Fitz-James—' How say’st thou now? 
These are Clan-Alpine’s warriors true; 
And; Saxon,—I am Roderick Dhu !'— 


10 


Fitz-James was brate :—Though to.his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 


51 
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He mann‘d himself with dauntless air, 230 
Returned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before :— 

' Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 

From ‘its firm base as soon as I.'— 

Sir Roderick marked—and in his eyes 

Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood—then waved his hand: 240) 
Down sunk the disappearing band; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood; 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind's last breath had tossed in air, 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair,— 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 250 
Where heath and fern were waving wide; 

The sun's last glance was glinted back, 

From spear and glaive, from targe and jack,— 

The next, all unrefiected, shone 

Or bracken green, and cold gray stone. 





11 


Fitz-James looked round—yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received; 

Such apparition well might seem 

Delusion of a dreadful dream. 
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Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 260 
And to his look the Chief replied, 

' Fear nought—nay, that I need not say— 

But doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest;—I pledged my word 

As far as Coilantogle ford: . 

Nor would I call a clansman’s brand 

For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 

Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on;—I only meant 270 
To show the reed on which you leant, 

Deeming this path you might pursue 

Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.’— 

They moved:—I said Fitz-James was brave, 

As ever knight that belted glaive; 

Yet dare not say, that now his blood 

Kept on its wont and tempered flood, 

As, following Roderick's stride, he drew 

That seeming lonesome pathway through, 

Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 280 
With lances, that to take his life 

Waited but signal from a guide, 

So late dishonoured and defied. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 

The vanished guardians of the ground, 

And still from copse and heather deep, 

Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 

And in the plover’s shrilly strain, 

The signal whistle heard again. | 
Nor breathed he free till far behind 290) 
The pass was left; for then they wind 

Along a wide and level green, 

Where neither tree nor tuft was seen, 
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Nor rush, nor bush, of broom was near, 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 


12 


= 
The Chief in silence strode before, 
And reached that torrent’s sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks, 
Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 
Where Rome, the Empress of the world, 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurl'd. 
And here his course the Chieftain staid, 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 
And to the Lowland warrior said :— 
‘ Bold Saxon! to his promise just, 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 
This murderous chief, this ruthless man, 
This head of a rebellious clan, 
Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward, 
Far past Clan-Alpine’s outmost guard. 
Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 
A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel. 
See, here, all vantageless I stand, 
Armed, like thyself, with single brand; 
For this is Coilantogle ford, 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword.’— 


18 


The Saxon paused: —' I ne'er delayed, 
When foeman bade me draw my blade; 
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Nay more, brave Chief, I vow'd thy death: 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserved :— 
Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 


Are there no means?'—' No, Stranger, none! « 


And hear,—to fire thy flagging zeal,— 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel; 

For thus spoke Fate by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead; 

“t Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
His party conquers in the strife." '— 

' Then, by my word,’ the Saxon said, 

* The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff,— 
There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 
Thus Fate has solved her prophecy, 
Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go, 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe, 

Or if the King shall not agree 

To grant thee grace and favour free, 

I plight mine honour, oath, and word, 
That, to thy native strengths restored, 
With each advantage shalt thou stand, 
That aids thee now to guard thy land.'— 


14 


Dark lightning flashed from Roderick’s eye— 
‘ Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew, 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu’? 
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He yields not, he, to man nor Fate! 

Thou add’st but fuel to my hate:— 

My clansman's blood demands revenge— 
Not yet prepared?—By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 

As thgt of some vain carpet-knight, 

Who ill deserved my courteous care, 

And whose best boast is but to wear 

A braid of his fair lady’s hair. '— 

—' I thank thee, Roderick, for the word; 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 

In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell! and ruth, be gone !— 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 

Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 

Would fearful odds against thee cast. 

But fear not—doubt not—which thou wilt— 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.’— 

Then each at once his faulchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne'er might see again; 

Then, foot, and point, and eye opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 


15 


Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw, 
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Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside; 
For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James’s blade was sword and shield, 
He practised every pass and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard; 
While less expert, though stronger far, 
The Gael maintained unequal war. 
Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood; 390° 
No stinted draught, no scanty tide, 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 
And showered his blows like wintry rain; 
And, as firm rock, or castle-roof, 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
The foe invulnerable still 
Foiled his wild rage by steady skill; 
Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand, 400» 
And, backwards borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 


ET 


‘ Now, yield thee, or, by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade}! 
‘Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die.’— 
Like adder darting from his coil, 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 

Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James's throat he sprung, 410: 
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Received, but reck’d not of a wound, 

And locked his arms his foeman round.— 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own! 

No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown! 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel, 
Through bars of brass and triple steel !— 

They tug, they strain!—down, down, they go, 
‘The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 

‘The Chieftain’s gripe his throat compress’d, 
His knee was planted in his breast; 420 
His clotted lock he backward threw, 

Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear his sight, 

‘Then gleam'd aloft his dagger bright !— 

But hate and fury ill supplied 

‘The stream of life’s exhausted tide, 

And all too late the advantage came, 

To turn the odds of deadly game; 

For, while the dagger gleam'd on high, 

Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. 430 
Down came the blow! but in the heath 

‘The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 

‘The struggling foe may now unclasp 

‘The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 
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He faltered thanks to Heaven for life, 

Redeemed, unhoped, from desperate strife; 

Next on his foe his look he cast, 

‘Whose every gasp appeared his last; 440 
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In Roderick’s gore he dipp’d the braid,— 


‘ Poor Blanche! thy wrongs are dearly paid; 


Yet with thy foe must die, or live, 

The praise that Faith and Valour give.’— 
With that he blew a bugle-note, 

Undid the collar from his throat, 
Unbonneted, and by the wave 

State down his brow and hands to lave. 
Then faint afar are heard the feet 

Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet; 

The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln green: 
Two who bear lance, and two who lead, 
By loosened rein, a saddled steed; 

Fach onward held his headlong course, 
And by Fitz-James rein’d up his horse,— 
With wonder viewed the bloody spot— 
‘Bxclaim not, gallants! question not.— 
You, Herbert and Luffness, alight, 

And bind the wounds of yonder knight; 
Let the gray palfrey bear his weight, 

We destined for a fairer freight, 

And bring him on to Stirling straight; 

I will before at better speed, 

To seek fresh horse and fitting weed. 
The sun rides high;—I must be boune 
To see the archer-game at noon; 

But lightly Bayard clears the lea.— 

De Vaux and Herries, follow me.’ 
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' Stand, Bayard, stand! '—the steed obeyed, 


With arching neck and bended head, 
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And glancing eye, and quivering ear, 

As if he loved his lord to hear, 

No foot Fitz-James in stirrup staid, 

No grasp upon the saddle laid, 

But wreathed his left hand in the mane, 

And, lightly bounded from the plain, 

Turned on the horse his armed heel, 

And stirred his courage with the steel. 
Bounded the fiery steed in air, 480 
The rider sate erect and fair, 

Then, like a bolt, from steel cross-bow 

Forth launched, along the plain they go. 
They dashed that rapid torrent through, 

And up Carhonie’s hill they flew; 

Still at the gallop pricked the Knight, 

His merry-men followed as they might. 
Along thy banks, swift Teith |! they ride, 

And in the race they mock thy tide; 

Torry and Lendrick now are past, 490 
And Deanstown lies behind them cast; 

They rise, the bannered towers of Doune, 
They sink in distant woodland soon; 
Blair-Drummond sees the hoofs strike fire, 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre; 
They mark, just glance and disappear 

The lofty brow of ancient Kier; 

They bathe their coursers’ sweltering sides, 
Dark Forth! amid thy sluggish tides, 

And on the opposing shore take ground, SUL 
With plash, with scramble, and with bound. 
Right hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Forth | 
And soon the bulwark of the North, 

Gray Stirling with her towers and town, 
Upon their fleet career looked down. 
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As up the flinty path they strained, 

Sudden his steed the leader reined: 

A signal to his squire he flung, 

Who instant to his stirrup sprung :— . 

` Seest thou, De Vaux, yon woodsman gray, 510 
Who town-ward holds the rocky way, 

Of stature tall and poor array? 

Mark’st thou the firm, yet active stride, 

With which he scales the mountain-side? 

Know'st thou from whence he comes, or whom?’— 

‘ No, by my word;—a burly groom 

He seems, who in the field or chase 

A Baron's train would nobly grace.'— 

' Out, out, De Vaux! can fear supply, 

And jealousy, no sharper eye ? 520 
Afar, ere to the hill he drew, , 

That stately form and step I knew; 

Like form in Scotland is not seen, 

Treads not such step on Scottish green. 

‘Tis James of Douglas, by saint Serle! 

The uncle of the banished Earl. 

Away, away, to Court, to show 

The near approach of dreaded foe: 

The King must stand upon his guard; 

Douglas and he must meet prepared.’ 530 
Then right hand wheeled their steeds, and strait 
They won the castle's postern gate. 
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The Douglas, who had bent his way - 
From Cambus-Kenneth’'s abbey gray, 
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Now, as he climbed the rocky shelf, 

Held sad communion with himself :— 

' Yes! all is true my fears could frame, 

A prisoner lies the noble Graeme, 

And fiery Roderick soon will feel 

The vengeance of the royal steel. 540 
I, only I, can ward their fate,— 

God grant the ransom come not late! 

The Abbess hath her promise given, 

My child shall be the bride of heaven; 

Be pardoned one repining tear | 

For He, who gave her, knows how dear, 

How excellent—but that is by, 

And now my business is to die. 

—Ye towers! within whose circuit dread 

A Douglas by his sovereign bled, T 550 
And thou, O sad and fatal mount !* i 

That oft hast heard the death-axe sound, 

As on the noblest of the land 

Fell the stern headsman’s bloody hand,— 

The dungeon, block, and nameless tomb 
Prepare,—for Douglas seeks his doom! 

—But hark! what blithe and jolly peal 

Makes the Franciscan steeple reel? 

And see! upon the crowded street, 

In motley groups what masquers meet | 560 
Banner and pageant, pipe and drum, 

And merry morrice-dancers come. 

I guess, by all this quaint array, 

The burghers hold their sports to-day. 


E 


* An eminence on the north-east of the castle, where 
state criminals were executed. 
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James will be there;—he loves such show, - 

Where the good yeoman bends his bow, 

And the tough wrestler foils his foe, 

As well as where, in proud career, 

The high-born tilter shivers spear. 

I'll follow to the Castle-park, ° 570s 
And play my prize;—King James shall mark, 

If age has tamed these sinews stark, 

Whose force so oft, in happier days, 

His boyish wonder loved to praise.’— 
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The Castle gates were open flung, 

The quivering drawbridge rocked and rung, 

And echoed loud the flinty street 

Beneath the coursers’ clattering feet, 

As slowly down the deep descent 

Fair Scotland's King and nobles went, 580» 
While all along the crowded way 

Was jubilee and loud huzza. 

And ever James was bending low, 

To his white jennet’s saddle bow, 

Doffing his cap to city dame, 

Who smiled and blushed for pride and shame. 

And well the simperer might be vain,— 

He chose the fairest of the train. 

Gravely he greets each city sire, 

Commends each pageant’s quaint attire, 590» 
Gives to the dancers thanks aloud, 

And smiles and nods upon the crowd, 

Who rend the heavens with their asclaims, 

‘ Long live the Commons’ King, King James!’ 
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Behind the King thronged peer and knight, 
And noble dame and damsel bright, 

Whose fiery steeds ill-brooked the stay 

Of the steep street and crowded way. 
—But in the train you might discern 

Darl* lowering brow and visage stern; 
There nobles mourned their pride restrained, 
And the mean burghers’ joys disdained; 
‘And chiefs, who, hostage for their clan, 

- Were each from home a banished man, 
There thought upon their own gray tower, 
Their waving woods, their feudal power, 
And deemed themselves a shameful part 
“Of pageant which they cursed in heart. 
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Now, in the Castle-park, drew out 
“Their chequered bands the joyous rout. 
There morricers, with bell at heel, 
And blade in hand, their mazes wheel; 
But chief, beside the butts, there stand 
Bold Robin Hood and all his band,— 
Friar Tuck with quarter-staff and cowl, 
“Old Scathelocke with his surly scowl, 
Maid Marian, fair as ivory bone, 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and Little John; 
Their bugles challenge all that will, 

In archery to prove their skill 

The Douglas bent a bow of might,— 
His first shaft centred in the white, 
And when in turn he shot again, 

His second split the first in twain. 
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From the King’s hand must Douglas take 

A silver dart, the archers’ stake; 

Fondly he watched, with watery eye, 

Some answering glance of sympathy,— 

No kind emotion made reply ! 

Indifferent, as to archer wight, "= 680 
The Monarch gave the arrow bright. 
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Now, clear the Ring! for, hand to hand, 
The manly wrestlers take their stand. 

Two o’er the rest superior rose, 

And proud demanded mightier foes, 

Nor called in vain; for Douglas came. 
—For life is Hugh of Larbert lame, 

Scarce better John of Alloa’s fare, 

Whom senseless home his comrades bear. 
Prize of the wrestling match, the King 640 
To Douglas gave a golden ring, 

While coldly glanced his eve of blue, 

As frozen drop of wintry dew. 

Douglas would speak, but in his breast 
His struggling soul his words suppress‘d: 
Indignant then he turned him where 

Their arms the brawny yeomen bare, 

To hurl the massive bar in air. 

When each his utmost strength had shewn, 
The Douglas rent an earth-fast stone 650 
From its deep bed, then heaved it high, 
And sent the fragment through the sky, 


5—1805 B.T. 
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A rood beyond the farthest mark ;— 
And still in Stirling’s royal park, 

The gray-haired sires, who know the past, 
To strangers point the Douglas-cast, 

And moralize on the decay 

Of Scottish strength in modern day. 
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The vale with loud applauses rang, 

The Ladies’ Rock sent back the clang; 660 
The King; with look unmoved, bestowed 

A purse well filled with pieces broad. 

Indignant smiled the Douglas proud, 

And threw the gold among the crowd, 

Who now, with anxious wonder, scan, 

And sharper glance, the dark gray man; 

Till whispers rose among the throng, 

That heart so free, and hand so strong, 

Must to the Douglas blood belong: Tink 
The old men mark’d, and shook the head, 70 
To see his hair with silver spread, 

And winked aside, and told each son 

Of feats upon the English done, 

Ere Douglas of the stalwart hand 

Was exiled from his native land. 

The women praised his stately form, 

Though wreck’d by many a winter's storm; 

The youth with awe and wonder saw 

His strength surpassing nature's law. 

Thus judged, as ‘is their wont, the crowd, <i» 680 
Till murmurs rose to clamours loud. 
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But not a glance from that proud ring 


‘Of peers who circled round the King, 


With Douglas held communion kind, 


Or called the banished ‘man to mind; 


No, not from those, who, at the chase, 


‘nce held his side the honoured place, + 


Begirt his board, and, in the field, 
Found safety underneath his shield; , 
For he, whom royal eyes disown, 

When was his form to courtiers known! 
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The Monarch saw the gambols flag, 

And bade let loose a gallant stag, 

Whose pride, the holiday to crown, 

Two favourite greyhounds should pull down, 
That venison free, and Bourdeaux wine, 
Might serve the archery to dine. 

But Lufra,—whom from Douglas’ side 
Nor bribe nor threat could e'er divide, 
‘The fleetest hound in all the North,— 
Brave Lufra saw, and darted forth, 

She left the royal hounds mid-way, 
And, dashing on the antler’d prey, 
Sunk her sharp muzzle in his flank, 

And deep the flowing life-blood drank. 
The King's stout huntsman saw the sport 
By strange intruder broken short, 

Came up, and, with his leash unbound, 
In anger struck the noble hound. 

—The Douglas had endured, that morn, 
The King’s cold look, the nobles’ scorn, 
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And last,-and worst to spirit proud, 
Had borne the pity of the crowd; 

But Lufra had been fondly bred, 

To share his board, to watch his bed, 
And oft would Ellen, Lufra’s neck, 

In maiden glee, with garlands deck; 
They were such playmates, that with name 
Of Lufra, Ellen’s image came. 

His stifled wrath is brimming high, 

In darkened brow and flashing eye; 
As waves before the bark divide, 

The crowd gave way before his stride; 
Needs but a buffet and no more, 

The groom lies senseless in his gore. 
Such blow no other hand could deal, 
Though gauntleted in glove of steel. 
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Then clamoured loud the royal train, 

And brandished swords and staves amain. 
But stern the Baron's warning— Back! 
Back on your lives, ye menial pack! 
Beware the Douglas.'—' Yes! behold, 
King James, the Douglas, doomed of old, 
And vainly sought for near and far, 

A victim to atone the war, 

A willing victim, now attends, 

Nor craves thy grace but for his friends. ’— 
‘ Thus is my clemency repaid, 
Presumptuous Lord!’ the Monarch said; 

‘ Of thy mis-proud ambitious clan, 

Thou, James of Bothwell, wert the man, 
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The only man, in whom a foe 
My woman-mercy would not know: 
But shall a Monarch's presence brook 
Injurious blow, and haughty look?— 
What ho! the Captain of our Guard! 


Give the offender fitting ward.— e 


Break off the sports !'—for tumult rose, 

And yeomen ‘gan to bend their bows.— 

' Break off the sports!'—he said, and frowned, 
‘ And bid our horsemen clear the ground.’— 
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‘Then uproar wild and misarray 

Marr'd the fair form of festal day. 

The horsemen pricked among the crowd, 
Repelled by threats and insult loud; 

To earth are borne the old and weak, 
The timorous fly, the women shriek; 
With flint, with shaft, with staff, with bar, 
The hardier urge tumultuous war. 

At once round Douglas darkly sweep 
The royal spears in circle deep, 

And slowly scale the pathway steep; 
While on their rear in thunder pour 
The rabble with disordered roar. 

With grief the noble Douglas saw 

The commons rise against the law, 

And to the leading soldier said,— 

‘ Sir John of Hyndford! ‘twas my blade, 
That knighthood on thy shoulder laid; 
For that good deed, permit me then , 

A word with these misguided men.’— 
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' Hear, gentle friends! ere yet, for me, 

Ye break the bands of fealty. 

My life, my honour, and my cause, 

I tender free to Scotland’s laws. 

Are these so weak as must require 

The aid of your misguided ire? 

Or, if I suffer causeless wrong, 

Is then my selfish rage so strong, 

My sense of public weal so low, 780 
That, for mean vengeance on a foe, 

Those cords of love I should unbind, 

Which knit my country and my kind? 

Oh no! Believe, in yonder tower 

It will not soothe my captive hour, 

To know those spears our foes should dread, 
For me in kindred gore are red; 

To know, in fruitless braw! begun 

For me, that mother wails her son; 

For me, that widow's mate expires, 190 
For me, that orphans weep their sires, 

That patriots mourn insulted laws, 

And curse the Douglas for the cause. 

Oh, let your patience ward such ill, 

And keep your right tõ love me still!’ 
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The crowd's wild fury sunk again 

In tears, as tempests melt in rain. 

With lifted hands and eyes, they prayed 
For blessings on his generous head, 
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| 
Who for his country felt alone, 
And prized her blood beyond his own. 
Old men, upon the verge of life, 
Blessed him who stayed the civil strife; 
And mothers held their babes on high, 
The self-devoted chief to spy, 
Triumphant over wrong and ire, 
To whom the prattlers owed a sire: 
Even the rough soldier's heart was moved; 
As if behind some bier beloved, 
With trailing arms and drooping head, 
The Douglas up the hill he led, 
And at the castle’s battled verge, 
With sighs, resigned his honoured charge. 
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The offended Monarch rode apart, 

With bitter thought and swelling heart, 
And would not now vouchsafe again 
Through Stirling streets to lead his train. 
‘O Lennox, who would wish to rule 

This changeling crowd, this common fool! 
Hear'st thou,’ he said, ‘ the loud acclaim. 
With which they shout the Douglas name? 
With like acclaim, the vulgar throat 
Strained for King James their morning note; 
With like acclaim they hailed the day 
When first I broke the Douglas sway; 

And like acclaim would Douglas greet, 

If he could hurl me from my seat. 

Who o'er the herd would wish to reign, 
Fantastic, fickle, fierce, and vain? 
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t 
Vain as the leaf upon the stream, 830 
And fickle as a changeful dream; 
Fantastic as a woman's mood, 
And fierce as Frenzy's fevered blood. 
Thou many-headed monster-thing, 
Oh, who would wish to be thy king! 
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* But soft! what messenger of speed. 

Spurs hitherward his panting steed? 

I guess his cognizance afar— 

What from our cousin, John of Mar?’ 

‘ He prays, my liege, your sports keep bound 840 
Within the safe and guarded ground: 

For some foul purpose yet unknown,— 

Most sure for evil to the throne,— 

The outlawed Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 

Has summoned his rebellious crew; 

‘Tis said, in James of Bothwell’s aid 

These loose banditti stand arrayed. 

The Earl of Mar, this morn, from Doune, 

To break their muster marched, and soon 

Your grace will hear of battle fought; 850) 
But earnestly the Earl besought, 

Till for such danger he provide, 

With scanty train you will not ride.’— 
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‘Thou warn'st me I have done amiss,— 
T should have earlier looked to this: 
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T lost it in this bustling day. 
—Retrace with speed thy former way; 
Spare not for spoiling of thy steed, 
The best of mine shall be thy meed. 


Say to our faithful Lord of Mar, 


We do forbid the intended war; 

Roderick, this morn, in single fight, 
Was made our prisoner by a knight, 
And Douglas hath himself and cause 
Submitted fo our kingdom's laws. 


The tidings of their leaders lost 


Will soon dissolve the mountain host, 
Nor would we that the vulgar feel, 

For their Chief's crimes, avenging steel. 
Bear Mar our message, Braco, fly.’— 
He turned his steed,—' My liege, I hie, 
Yet, ere I cross this lily lawn; 

I fear the broadswords will be drawn.’— 


The turf the flying courser spurned, 


And to his towers the King returned. 
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Il with King James’s mood that day, 


Suited gay feast and minstrel lay; 


Soon were dismissed the courtly throng, 
And soon cut short the festal song. 
Nor less upon the saddened town 


The evening sunk in sorrow down; 


The burghers spoke of civil jar, 


Of rumoured feuds and mountain war, 


Of Moray, Mar, and Roderick Dhu, 
All up in arms:—the Douglas too, 
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They mourned him pent within the hold, 
' Where stout Earl William was of old,'— 
And there his word the speaker stayed, 
And finger on his lip he laid, 

Or pointed to his dagger blade. 

But jaded horsemen, from the west, 

At evening to the castle pressed; 

And busy talkers said they bore 

Tidings of fight on Katrine's shore; 

At noon the deadly fray begun, 

And lasted till the set of sun. 

Thus giddy rumour shook the town, 

. Till closed the Night her pennons brown. 
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S. T. Coleridge 
THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
ARGUMENT . 


How a Ship having first sailed to the Equator, was driven 
by Storms to the cold Country towards the South Pole; how 
the Ancient Mariner cruelly, and in contempt of the lawa of 
hospitality, killed a sea-bird, and how he was followed by many 
strange judgments, and in what manner he came hack to his 
own country. 


Part I 


It is an ancient Mariner, An ancisat Mariner 


And he stoppeth one of three. Nery ig analy ie 
“ By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, as 


Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 


“* The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 
And I am next of kin; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 
May’'st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 

* There was a ship,’’ quoth he. 10 
“ Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!" 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glittering eye— fc ee eee ee ee 


The Wedding-Guest stood still, adh men rinan 
And listens like a three years’ child: | to hear his tale, 
The Mariner hath his will. 
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The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone: 
He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


“The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared; 


Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the lighthouse top. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon—"’ 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she; 
Nodding their heads before = oe 
The merry minstrelsy. 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot choose but hear; | 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


* And now the Srorm-Brast came, and he 
-= Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 


The Mariner telis 
bow the ehi sailed 
southward with a 
wind and fair weather, 
till it reached the Live. 
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The Wedding-Guest 
heareth the bridal 
music; but the Mariner 
continueth his tale, 
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The ship driven by 
a storm toward the 
South Pole. 
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With sloping masts and dipping prow, 
ås who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 
And forward bends his head, 


The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 


And southward aye we fled. 


And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around: i 

It cracked and growled, and roared and 
howled, 

Like noises in a swound! 


At length did cross an Albatross, 
Through the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name. 


It ate the food it ne'er had eat, 
And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 
The helmsman steered us through! 


And a good south wind sprung up behind; 
The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, A 
Came to the mariner's hollo ! 
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Thelacd of ice, and 
of fearful sounds, where 
no living thing was to 
be seen. 


Till a great aea-bird, 
called the Albatross, 
came through tha 


snow- fog, and 
received with great yoy 
and hospitality, 


And lot the Albatrosa 
proveth a hird of good 
omen, and followeth 
the ship os it returned 
northward through fog 


_ and floating ice. 
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In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine; i 
Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke 
white, 
Glimmered the white moon-shine. ’ y- R 
- 

* God save thee, ancient Mariner ! ‘The ancient Mariver 
From the fiends, that plague thee thus!— 80 on ee a eek 
Why look’st thou so ? '"—'t With my cross- sir 

bow 


I shot the ALBATROSS. "' 
i Part II 


“The Sun now rose upon the right: 
Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the Jeft 
Went down into the sea. 


“And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, | 
Nor any day for food or play 


Came to the mariners’ hollo! 90 
** And I had done a hellish thing, pee sbipinaios ory 
And it would work ‘em woe: Mariner, for killing tke 


bird of good luck, 


For all averred I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 


Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow! , 

ʻ“ Nor dim nor red, like God's own head, err A Shs tes 
The glorious Sun uprist: the same. and thus 
Then all averred, I had killed the bird accomplices in the 
That brought the fog and mist. 100 

"Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, : 


That bring the fog and mist. 
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* The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 


~~ y 

+ Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 
| down, 

“Twas sad as sad could be; 


-. And we did speak only to break 


The silence of the sea! 110 


“ All in a hot and copper sky, 
The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


* Day after day, day after day,. > 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


** Water, water, everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 120 
Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 


‘* The very deep did rot: O Christ! 
That ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


“ About, about, in reel and rout 

The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a avitch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 130 
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The fair breeze con- 
tinues; the ship enters 
the Pacific Ocean, and 
sails northward, èren 


till it reaches” tke 
Line, 


¢ 


Thay ship hark been 
suddenly bevalmed, 


Pé 


And the Albatross 
begins to he avenged. 
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And some in dreams assuréd were ° A Spirit bad followed 


Of the Spirit that plagued us so, Mle iobalttents of tle 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us ala ý Boa anA genes 
From the land of mist and snow. cae LL Aire al 


the Platanic Constanti- 

nopolitan, Michael Pael- 

' And every tongue, through utter Croughs, r ese: ory ae. 

Was withered at the root: = etd asain 
We could not speak, no more than if ee eae, eo 


We had been choked with soot. 


“ Ab! well-a-day! what evil looks s he sbipmaies in 
Had I from old and young! 140 would fain throw the 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross suite’ lariat is 
_ About my neck was hung. ae dad Sorin roaa 


Part III 


‘ There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye, — 


When looking westward, I beheld arbe ancient. Marinar 
-A’something in the sky. element afar 


= At first it seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist; 150 i 
It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape, I wist. 





P 


“ A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 
And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 
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'* With throats unslakéd: with black lips At ite nearer appro- 

baked, bo akip t and. ot a 
We could nor laugh nor wail; eae fone stile 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood! jnr See: 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 160 
And cried, a sail! a sail! ° 
‘‘ With throats unslaked, with black lips 

baked, 
Agape they heard me call: z 
Gramercy! they for joy did grin, A fash of joy; 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As. they were drinking all. 
" Bee! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! pnd: heros delod. 
Hither to work us weal; that comes on 
Without a breeze, without a tide, oe TEE ae 
She steadies with upright keel! . 170 


"* The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well-nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


‘ And straight the Sun was flecked with | It seemeth him but 
the skeleton of a ship. 

bars, 

(Heaven's Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 

With broad and burning face. 180 

“ Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

How fast she nears and nears! 


Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ? 
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~ Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Dear ? and are there two ? 

Is Dears that woman’s mate ? 


‘’ Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 


190 


“ The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is done! I've won! I've won! ’ 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


“The Sun's rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 


200 


** We listened and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed 
white; 


‘From the sails the dew did ‘drip— 
Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The hornéd Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 


210 


INTER. POETICAL SELECTIONS 


And its ribs are seen 
as bara on the face of 
the setting Sun. The 
Spectre-Woman and 
her Desath-mate, und no 
other on board the 
ekeleton hip. Like 
vessel, like crow! 


Death und Lifein. 
Death have diced for 
the ship's crew, and 
she (the latter) winneth 
the ancient Mariner. 


No twilight within the 
courte of the Sun. At 
the riving of the Moon, 
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~ One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, ‘One after another, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 


‘* Four times fifty living men, Pca rs poet eee 
(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) ee 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 


' The souls did from their bodies fly,— BO eee aoe ca tae 
They fled to bliss or woe! ancient Mariner. 


And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow! '' 


Parr IV 
' | fear thee, ancient Mariner! p The, Wedding Gussi 
I fear thy skinny hand ! irag io bin o AE 
And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. 
- I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 
And thy skinny hand, so brown. '— 
* Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! But the encient 
This body dropt not down. 230 of his bodily life, and 


peconeagsn to relate bis 
i otrible penance, 
Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 
And never a saint took pity on 


My soul in agony. 


“ The many men, so beautiful! np Dec git 
And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things - 

Lived on; and so did I. 
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i 
- “I looked upon the rotting sea, And envieth that they 
And drew my eyes away; 240 inang lie deed, o O 


I looked upon the rotting deck, 
And there the dead men lay. 


“ I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 

My heart as dry as dust. 


* I closed my lids, and kept them close, 
And the balls like pulses beat; 
For the sky and the sea, and the sea and 


the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 250 
And the dead were at my feet. 
* The cold sweat melted from their limbs, „But the curse liveth 
Nor rot nor reek did they: the dad mens 


The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


‘* An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 

A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 

Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 260 
Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 


ie The moving Moon went up the sky, , pr his p ropena eni 
b ‘ xeare e net 
And nowhere did abide: towards the journeying 
+ OOf, on è 
Softly she was going up, that still sojourn, yel 


+4 sill move onward; and 
And a star or two beside— everywhere ‘he blue 
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“ Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 


Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charméd water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 


“ Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes; 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 


* Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 


270 
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sky belongs to them, 
and is their appointed 
rest and their native 
country and their own 
natural homes; which 
they enter unannounc- 
ed, as lords that are 
certainly expected , and 
yit there is u silent Joy 
at their arrival. 


Byethe light of the 
Moon he  beboldeth 
God's creatures of the 
great calm, 


They coiled and swam; and every track 280 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

“Oh happy living things! no tongue Their beauty and 
Their beauty might declare: RUJE HAPPINES 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

‘“ And I blessed them unaware: He blesseth them in 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, on 

And I bless’d them unaware. 

“ The selfsame moment I could pray; The spoll begins to 
And from my neck so free pi ah 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 290 


Like lead into the sea. 
Part V 


‘* Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Mary Queen the praise be given! 


She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. : 
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The silly buckets on the deck, f By grace of the Hol 
That had 80 long remained, Nother, is gE seo or: 
I dreamt that they were filled with dew; suet 

And when I awoke, it rained. 300 


" My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 


" I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light—almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blesséd ghost. 


‘And soon I heard a roaring wind: De Messer Bsa 
It did not come anear; $1 () and commotions in the 


sky and the element, 


But with its sound it shook the sails, 
That were so thin and sere. 


" The upper air burst into life! 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about! 
And to and fro, and in and out, 
The wan stars danced between. 


‘* And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud; 820 

The Moon was at its edge. 


" The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag 
The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 
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' The loud wind never reached the ship, bodies of the 
Yet now the ship moved on! et is crow are insp yer 
Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 330 


‘They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; : 
It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


" The helmsman steered, the ship moved 
on; 
Yet never a breeze up-blew; 
The mariners all ‘gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do; 
They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 340 


“ The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.”’ 


‘* I fear thee, ancient Mariner!”’ But not by the souls 
“ Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest ! ined ape SONN 
‘Twas not those souls that fled in pain, genr tots of inate 
Which to their corses came again, 7 og oor gui 
But a troop of spirits blest: maai aici ai 


“ For when it dawned—they dropped their 
| arms, 350 
And clustered round the mast; , 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. > 
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‘* Around, around, flew each sweet sovnd, 
Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


“ Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 360 
How they seemed to fill the sea and air 

With their sweet jargoning! 


‘* And now ‘twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel's song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 


“ Tt ceased: yet still the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 370 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 


“ Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze d'd breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


“ Under the keel nine fathom deep, 
From the land of mist and snow, 
The Spirit slid: and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still ‘also. 


The lonesome Spirit 
from the South le 
carries on the ship as 
far as the Line, in 
obedience to the angelic 
troop, but still requir- 

880 eth vengeance. 
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“ The Sun, right up abovb the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ‘gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion— 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


“ Then like a pawing horse let go, 7 
She made a sudden bound: 390 
It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 


“ How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two Vorces in the air. 


~ Is it he ? ' quoth one, * Is this the man ? 

By Him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 400 
The harmless Albatross. 


The Spirit who bideth by himself 

In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, ‘ The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’ ; 


The Polar Spirit's 
fellow-demons, 
invisible inhabitants 
of the element, take 

ri in his wrong; and 
wo of them relate, 
one to the other, that 

nance long and heavy 
or the ancient Mariner 
hath been accorded to 
the Polar Spirit, who 
returneth southward, 
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90 INTER. POETICAL SELECTIONS 
Part VI f 
First Voice: 


' But tell me, tell me! speak again, 410 
Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the Ocean doing ? ' 


Second Voice: 


' Still as a slave before his lord, 
The Ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 


If he may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 420 
She looketh down on him.’ 


First Voice: 


r - +} + The Mariner hath 
But why drives on that ship so fast. been cast into a trance; 


Without or wave or wind ? ' for the angelic power 
couseth the ve to 
drive northward 

; than human life could 
Second Voice: endure. 


‘ The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind. 


Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 
When the Mariner's trance is abated.’ 
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“ I woke, and we were bailing on 

As in a gentle weather: 

‘Twas night, calm night, the Moon was 
high; 

The dead men stood together. 


‘* All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


“ The pang, the curse, with which they 
died, 

Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 


“ And now the spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen— 


" Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread. 


“ But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion made: 
Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple or in shade. 


y 94 


430 The supernatural 
„motion is retarded; the 
Wariner awakes, and 
his penance begins 
ancw, 


440 


The curse is finally 
expiuted. 


450 
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“It raised my hair, it fanned my cheêk 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 


“ Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 460 
Yet she sailed softly too; 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 


“Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed And the ancient 


arin b Ideth his 
The light-house top I see ? or gpa 


Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countree ? 


* We drifted o'er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray— 

Oh let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway. 


* The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the Moon. 


* The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 

The steady weathercock. 


“* And the bay was white with silent light, 480 


Till rising from the same, ‘ 
Full many shapes, that shadows were. edhe, Angelic apirite 


‘In crimson colours came. 
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“A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 
Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 


* Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 490) 
On every corse there stood. 


‘‘ This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light; 


‘‘ This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice: but oh! the silence sank 

Like music on my heart. 


‘* But soon I heared the dash of oars, 500 
I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away, 

,And I saw a boat appear. 


“ The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 
I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 


“ I saw a third—I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 510 
That he makes in the wood. 

He'll shrieve my soul, he'll wash away , 

The Albatross’s blood. 
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Parr VII ' 


“ This Hermit good lives in that wood The Hermit of the 
Which slopes down to the sea. oa 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to galk with marineres 

That come from a far countree. 


“ He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve— 

He hath a cushion plump: 520 
It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 


“ The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
' Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ? ' 


‘ Strange, by my faith! ' the Hermit said— APOO DE ae 
‘ And they answered not our cheer! 
The planks look warped! and see those 

sails, 
How thin they are and sere! 530 me! ts 
I never saw aught alike to them, 
Unless perchance it were 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 
That eats the she wolf's young.’ 


‘Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look—' 

(The Pilot made reply) 

‘Tam a-fear’d.'—‘ Push on, push on! ' 540 
Said the Hermit cheerily. P 
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‘“ The boat came closer t the ship, 
But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship 
And straight a sound was heard. 


" Under the water it rumbled on, The ship suddeniy 
Still louder and more dread: aioe 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 


‘’ Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 550 Mhe ancient Mariner 
Which sky and ocean smote, elre ses 
Like one that hath been seven days 

drowned 
My body lay afloat; 
But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot's boat. 


* Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill : 
Was telling of the sound, 


“ I moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked 560 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 


“ I took the oars: the Pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

‘Ha! ha! ' quoth he, ‘ full plain I see, 
The Devil knows how to row.’ | f 
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" And now, all in my own countree, l 570 
I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 

And scarcely he could stand. 


" ' O shrievg me, shrieve me, holy man! ' 
The Hermit crossed his brow, 

‘ Say quick,’ quoth he, ‘I bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou ?’ 


* Forthwith this frame of mine was 
wrenched 

With a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 580 

And then it left me free. 


‘* Since then, at an uncertain hour, 
That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 
This heart within me burns. 


“ I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

To him my tale I teach. 500 


“ What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride - 

And bride-maids singing are: : 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer!. 


The ancient Mariner 
earnestly entreateth the 
Hermit to sbhrieve him: 
and the penance of life 
falls on him, 


And ever and anon 
throughout his future 
life an agony constrain- 
eth him to travel from 
land to land; 
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* O Wedding-Guest! thisjsoul hath been 

Alone on a wide wide sea; 

So lonely ‘twas, that God himself 

Scarce seeméd there to be. 600 
" O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

‘Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 

With a goodly company !— 


* To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay! 


' Farewell, farewell! but this I tell G10" 43 arene ce 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest | own exumple, love and 

reverence to nil things 
He prayeth well, who loveth well Sc -God made and 


Both man and bird and beast. 


‘* He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small: 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

_ He made and loveth all.” 


The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

. “ds gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 620 
Turned from the bridegroom's door. 


He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn.. <- 


7—1805 B.T. 
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Robert Southey 
THE KING OF THE CROCODILES 


‘The people at Isna, in Upper Egypt, have a 
superstition concerning Crocodiles similar to that 
entertained in the West Indies; they say there is a 
King of them who resides near Isna, and who has 
ears, but no tail; and he possesses an uncommon 
regal quality, that of doing no harm. Some are bold 
enough to assert that they have seen him.''— 
Brown's Travels. 


If the Crocodile Dynasty in Egypt had been 
described as distinguished by a long neck, as well as 
the want of a tail, it might be supposed that some 
tradition of the Ichthyosaurus, or other variety of the 
Preadamite Crocodile, was preserved in those coun- 
tries. ° 


No one who has perused Mr. Waterton's 
Wanderings will think there is anything more 
extraordinary in the woman's attack upon her 
intended devourer, than in what that enterprising and 
most observant naturalist has himself performed. 
He has ridden a Crocodile, twisting the huge reptile's 
four legs on his back by main force, and using them as 
a bridle. ‘‘ Should it be asked," he says, “ how I 
managed to keep my seat, I would answer, I Runtag 
some years with Lord Darlington’s fox-hounds. 


There is a translation of this ballad by 
Bilderdijk, published in his Krekelzangen, 1822, 
vol. ii, p. 109, before the second part was written. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY 
à Parr I 


“ Now, Woman, why without your veil? 
And wherefore do you look so pale? 

And, Woman, why do you groan so sadly, 
And wherefore beat your bosom madly?”’ 


‘Oh! I have lost my darling boy, 
In whom my soul had all its joy; 
And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 


And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 


“ Oh, I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild; 
He stoop’d to the river down to drink, 

And there was a Crocodile by the brink. 


* He did not venture into swim, 
He only stoopt to drink at the brim; 
But under the reeds the Crocodile lay, 


And struck with his tail and swept him away. 


““ Now take me in your boat, I pray, 
For down the river lies my way, 
And me to the Reed-Island bring, 
For I will go to the Crocodile King. 


" He reigns not now in Crocodilople, 
Proud as the Turk at Constantinople; 
No ruins of his great City remain, 

The Island of Reeds is his whole domain. 


“ Like a Dervise there he passes his days, 


Turns up his eyes, and fasts and prays; 


And being grown pious and meek and mild, 


He now never eats man, woman, or child. 
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'‘ The King of the Crocodiles ndver does wrong, 
He has no tail so stiff and strong, 

He has no tail to strike and slay, 

But he has ears to hear what I say. 


" And,to the King I will complain, 

How my poor child was wickedly slain; 
The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And I shall have the murderer's blood.” 


The man replied, ‘‘ No, Woman, no, 
To the Island of Reeds I will not go; 
I would not for any wordly thing 

See the face of the Crocodile King.” 


“ Then lend me now your little boat, 

And 1 will down the river float. 

I tell thee that no worldly thing 
Shall keep me from the Crocodile King. 


“ The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And therefore will give me blood for blood; 
Being so mighty and so just, 

He can revenge me, he will, and he must." 


The Woman she leapt into the boat, 

And down the river alone did she float, 
And fast with the stream the boat proceeds, 
And now she is come to the Island of Reeds. 


The King of the Crocodiles there was seen, Pa 
He sat upon the eggs of the Queen, 

And all around, a numerous rout, 

The young Prinde Crocodiles crawl'd about. 
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‘The Woman shook ebery limb with fear, 

As she to the Crocodile King came near, 

For never man without fear and awe 

The face of his Crocodile Majesty saw. 60 


She fell upon her bended knee, e 
And said, ‘‘ O King, have pity on me, 

For I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild. 


“* A Crocodile ate him for his food; 

Now let me have the murderer's blood: 
Let me have vengeance for my boy, 

The only thing that can give me joy. 


* I know that you, Sire! never do wrong, 

You have no tail so stiff and strong, -T0 
You have no tail to strike and slay, 

But you have ears to hear what I say.” 


“' You haye done well,” the King replies, 
And fix'd on her his little eyes; 

“ Good Woman, yes, you have done right 
But you have not described me quite. 


*“ T have no tail to strike and slay, - 

And I have ears to hear what you say; 

T have teeth, moreover, as you may see, 

And I will make a meal of thee."’ 30 


= Part II 


Wicked the word and bootless the boast, 
As cruel King Crocodile found to his cost, , 
And proper reward of tyrannical might, 

He show'd his teeth, but he miss’d his bite. 


A 
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" A meal of me!"’ the Woman’ cried: 

Taking wit in her anger, and courage beside; 
She took him his forelegs and hind between, 
And trundled him off the eggs of the Queen. 


To revenge herself then she did not fail, 

He was slow in his motions for want of a tail; 90. 
But well for the Woman was it, the while, 

That the Queen was gadding abroad in the Nile. 


Two Crocodile Princes, as they play'd on the sand, 
She caught, and grasping them one in each hand, 
Thrust the head of one into the throat of the other, 
And made each Prince Crocodile choke his brother. 


And when she had truss'd three couple this way, 
She carried them off, and hasten’d away, 

*And plying her oars with might and main, 

Cross'd the river and got to the shore again. 100 


o 

When the Crocodile Queen came home, she found 
That her eggs were broken and scattered around, 
And that six young Princes, darlings all, 
Were missing, for none of them answer'd her call. ~ 
Then many a not very pleasant thing 
Pass'd between her and the Crocodile King: 
‘Ts this your care of the nest,’’ cried she; 
‘* It comes of your gadding abroad,"’ said he. 
_ The Queen had the better in this dispute, 
And the Croeodile King found it best to be mute, 110 
While a terrible-peal fh his ears she rung, 
For the Queen had a tail as well as a tongue. 

e 
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In woeful patience he let her rail, 

Standing less in fear of her tongue than her tail, 
And knowing that all the words which were spoken 
Could not mend one of the eggs that were broken. 


The Woman, meantime, was very well pleaged 

She had saved her life, and her heart was eased; 
The justice she ask’d in vain for her son, 

She had taken herself, and six for one. 120 


‘* Mash-Allah!’' her neighbours exclaim'd in delight: 
She gave them a funeral supper that night, 

Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet, 

And Young Prince Crocodiles delicate fmeat, 


“Richard Harris Barham. 
(Thomas Ingoldsby) 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 


The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal's chair! 


Bishop and abbot and prior were there; 
Many a monk and many a friar, 
Many a knight and many a squire, 

With a great many more of lesser degree,— 

In sooth a goodly company; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 
Never I ween 





Was a prouder seen, 
Read of in books, or dread ‘of in dreams, . . 10 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims! 

“ . 
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In and out Í 
Through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about; 
Here and there 
Like a dog in a fair, 
Ovex comfits and cates, 
And dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 3 
Mitre and crosier! he hopp'd upon all! 20 “ 
With saucy air, 
He perch'd on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal's great red hat. 
And he peer’d in the face 
Of his Lordship’s Grace 


~ With a satisfied look, as if he would say, . 


‘We two are the greatest folks here pices 
. And the priests, with awe, : 
As such freaks they saw, 30% 


‘Said, “The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw! ' 


The feast was over. The board was @lear’d. 
THe flawns and the custards had all disappear’d. 
And six: little singing-boys,—dear little souls! 
In nice clean faces, and niče white stoles, 
Came, in order due, 
Two by two, 
Marching that grand atic through! > 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 


+t 


- Emboss‘d and fill’d with water, as pure 40 


As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
~ Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
Ega a fine rey hand-basin made to match. 


> 


A 
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Two nice little boys, ‘rather more grown, 
Carried lavender-water, and eau de Cologne; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more 

A napkin bore s 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 50 
And a Cardinal's Hat mark'd in permanent ink. 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 

Of these nice little boys dress'd all in white. 
From his finger he draws 
His costly turquoise; 

And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight 
By the side of his plate, 

While the nice little bovs on his Eminence wait; 


T'I, when nobody's dreaming of any such thing, 60° 


That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring! 


h ' 
“There's a ery and a shout, 
And a deuce of a rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they're about’ 


But the monks have their pockets all turn’d inside ok 


The friars are kneeling, . 

And hunting, and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The cardinal drew ` 

Off each plum-colour’d shoe, 70 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view; 

He peeps, and he feels 

In the toes and the heels. 
They turn up the dishes. They turn up the plates. 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates. 

7 
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They turn up the rugs. 
They examine the mugs. 
But, no!—no such thing ;— 
They can’t find THE RING! 
And the Abbot declared that, ‘ when nobody twigg’d 
-~ it, 80 
K Some rascal or other had popp’d in, and prigg'd it!’ 


a 


The Cardinal rose with a dignified look. 
He call'd for his candle, his bell, and his book! 
In holy anger and pious grief " 
He solemnly ctrsed that rascally thief! 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his 
head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a 
. i v fright; 


He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 


drinking, 907 


He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in 
winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 
T He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying !— 
e Never was heard such a terrible curse ! 
! Gyu But what gave rise “s 
. To no little surprise— 
7 Nobody seem’d one penny the worse W/ 
The day was gone. à | 
- The night came on. 100 
The Monks and the Friars they search’d till dawn, 


” 
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When the Bactiatat saw, ; a 
On crumpled claw, 5 
Come limping a poor little lame Ji ackdaw | 
No longer gay, 
As on yesterday; 
His feathers all seem'd to be turn’d the wrong way ;— 
His pinions droop’d—he could hardly stand,— 
His bead was as bald as the palm of your hand; 
if “Fis eyes so dim, P 110 
=“ So wasted each limb, 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, ‘THAT’S 
HIM !|— 
That’ s the scamp that has done this scandalous thing! 
That’s the thief that has got my Lord Card‘nal’s 
Ring |- 


The poor little Jackdaw, á 
When the Monks he saw, =+ 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 
And turn’d his bald head, as much as to say, 
* Pray, be so good as to walk this way! ’ 
Slower and slower 120 
He limp'd on before, ú | 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door, 
Where the first thing they saw, 
Midst the sticks and the straw, 
Was the RING in the nest of that little Jackdaw t 


y 
fof Laren the great Lord Cardinal call'd for his book 
And off that terrible curse he took. n 
The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 


And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 130» 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution! ~ 
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—When those words were em, 
That poor little bird 
“Was so changed in a moment, ‘pwas really absurd. 
He grew sleek, and fat. 
*. “In gddition to that, ~ 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat! 


His tail waggled more 

Even than before. 
But no longer it wagg'd with an impudent air. 140 
No longer he perch'd on the Cardinal's chair. 

He hopp’d now about 


sc. ba With a gait devout. 
ipa Matins, at Vespers, he never was out. 


And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 

‘He always seem'd telling the Confessor’s beads Z 

If any one lied,—or if any one swore,— 

vr slumber'd WM prayer- time and happen'd to snore, 
That good Jackdaw 

‘im S Would give a great‘ Caw! ' 150 

As muchas to say, ‘ Don't do so any more! ' 
Š While many remark'd, as his manners they saw, 


That they ‘ never had known such a pious Jackdaw! ’ 
ge long lived the pride : 
Of that countiry-side, 
í And at last in the odour of sanctity died; 

When, as words were too faint 
2 His merits to paint, — 
? ‘The Conclave determined to make him a Saint; LE 
F And on newly made Saints and’ Popes, as 
i, you know, 160 
i It's the custom, at Rome, new names to estow, 
vat So they canonized him by | the name of * Jim Crow! ' 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley ia 
: THE CLOUD 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid œ 
In theiroonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast,” ee 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the dashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under. * 10+ * 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, a+ 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, o 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, a 


While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers, 
Lightning my pilot sits; | 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
,. It struggles and howls at fits; 20 
- Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
Lured by the love of the genii that move S vie 
In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under- mountain or stream, 
The Spirit he loves remains: _ 
Lakkaus And"T all the while bask in hgayen’s blue smile, 
aA Whilst he is dissolvind$ siris. 30- 
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The Sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 


And his burning plumes outspread, 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, Sev saz 
When the morning star shines dead; “hi 


f 


As on the jag on a mountain, crag, | 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, ~ 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
| In the light of its golden wings. 
Gf Bona when Sunset may breathe, from the lit sea _ 
af beneath, 
: Its ardours of rest and of love, 40) 
ru And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
wa wv Gf From the depth of heaven above, 
rok With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 


l As still as a brooding dove. 
+ fe rr Sat Ka 6 
G . 


"That orbéd maiden with white fire laden, 


_  -Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn; | 
~ And wherever the beat of her ynseen feet, © 
Which only the angels hear, 50 
May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
: The stars peep behind her and peer; . 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
_ Like a swarm of golden bees, 
“When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
‘a Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 
<I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; ~ 60 


T 







Whom mortals call the moon, kg” 
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The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and 
bd swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with å bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, : 
Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof, — è 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
. With hurricane, fire and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my 
chair, 
Is the million-coloured bow: . 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 
While the moist earth was laughing below. 


I am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
_ . And the nursling of the Sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
* . I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain 
The pavilion of Heaven is bare, 


' And the winds and sunbeams with their convex 


gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 


Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 


tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


ay, 


—_———— 
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John Keajs 





“TO ONE WHO HAS BEEN LONG IN 
CITY PENT ” 


To ome who has been long in city pent, 

"Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair | 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment ? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear i 
Catching the notes of Philomel,—an eye ` 10 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by, 
E'en like the passage of an angel's tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 


. 


-M 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN'S 
‘HOMER * 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold y f 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; =% 
Round many western islands have I been * 

‘Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. is 


ss 


o Oft of one wide expanse had I been told a | 
7 _* That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne; 
T = ç Yetdid I never breathe its pure serene 


z Se ‘Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Sole mek | ; : i. 
eT. è TAE p : - a ?, J . 
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Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; ` 10 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look'd at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Lord Tennyson 
ENOCH ARDEN 


pi s 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm; 
And in the chasm are foam and yellow sands; 
Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 

In cluster; then a moulder'd church; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tall-tower’d mull; 
And high in heaven behind it a gray down 
With Danish barrows; and a hazelwood, 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 

Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 


Here on this beach a hundred years ago, 10 
Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 
The prettiest little damsel in the port, 
And Philip Ray the miller's only son, 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor's lad 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, play'd 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore, 
- Hard coils of cordage, swarthy fishing-nets, 
Anchors of rusty fluke, and boats updrawn; 
And built their castles of nee sand 


8—1805 Bas 
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To watch them overflow’d, or following up 20> 
And flying the white breaker, daily left i 
The little footprint daily wash’d away. 
A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff: 
In this the children play’d at keeping house. 
Enoch was host one day, Philip the next, 
While Annie still was mistress: but at times x: 3 
Enoch would hold possession for a week: 
' This is my house and this my little wife.’ 
' Mine too ’ said @hilip ‘ turn and turn about: ' 
When, if they quarrell’d, Enoch stronger-made 30 
Was master: then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 
Shriek out ‘I hate you, Enoch,’ and at this 
The little wife would weep for company, 
And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
And say she would be little wife to both. 


But when the dawn of rosy childhood past, ğ 
And the new warmth of life's ascending sun 
Was felt by either, either fixt his heart 
On that one girl; and Enoch spoke his love, 40 
But Philip loved in silence; and the girl ‘ 
Seem'd kinder unto Philip than to him: 
But she loved Enoch; tho’ she knew it not, 
And would if ask'd deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes 
To hoard all savings to the uttermost, 
To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie: and so prosper’d that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 
A carefuller in peril, did not breathe 5 w * 
For leagues along that breaker-beaten coast 
Than Enoch. ‘Likewise had he served a year f 
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On board a merchantman, and made himself 
Full sailor; and he thrice had pluck'd a life 
From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas: 
And all men look’d upon him favourably : 

And ere he touch'd his one-and-twentieth May 
He purchased his own boat, and made a home, 
For Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up 

The narrow street that clamber’d toward the mill. 60 


Then, on a golden autumn eventide, 
The younger people making holiday, 
With bag and sack and basket, great and small, 
Went nutting to the hazels. Philip stay’d 
(His father lying sick and needing him) 
An hour behind; but as he climb’d the hill, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand, 
His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 70 
All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 
That burn’d as on an altar. Philip look'd, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom; 
Then, as their faces drew together, groan'd, 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merry-making, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose-and past 
Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart. 


So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 80 
And merrily ran the years, seven happy years, 
Seven happy years of health and competence, 
And mutual love and honourable toil; 


+ With children; first a daughter. In him woke, 
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With his first babe’s first cry, the noble wish 

To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a better bringing-up 

Than his had been, or hers; a wish renew’d, 

When two years after came a boy to be 

The rgsy idol of her solitudes, 90 
While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 

Or often journeying landward; for in truth 

Enoch's white horse, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil 

In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 

Rough-redden'd with a thousand winter gales, 

Not only to the market-cross were known, 

But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering. 100 


Then came a change, as all things human change. 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Open’d a larger haven: thither used 
Enoch at times to go by land or sea; ` 
And once when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbour, by mischance he slipt and fell: 
A limb was broken when they lifted him; 
And while he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one: 
Another hand crept too across his trade 110 
Taking her bread and theirs: and on him fell, 
Altho’ a grave and staid God-fearing man, 
Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 
He seem’d, as in a nightmare of the night, 
To see his children leading evermore 
Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 
And her, he loved. a beggar: then he pray’d 
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‘Save them from this, whatever comes to me.’ 
And while he pray'd, the master of that ship 
Enoch had served in, hearing his mischance, 
Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of his vessel China-bound, 
And wanting yet a boatswain. Would he go 2 
There yet were many weeks before she sail’d, 
Sail’d from this port. Would Enoch have the 
place ? 
And Enoch all at once assented to it, 
Rejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 


So now that shadow of mischance appear’d 
No graver than as when some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 

And isles a light in the offing: yet the wife— 
When he was gone—the children—what to do ? 
Then Enoch lay long-pondering on his plans; 
To sell the boat—and yet he loved her well— 
How many a rough sea had he weather'd in her! 
He knew her, as a horseman knows his horse— 
And yet to sell her—then with what she brought 
Buy goods and stores—set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives— 
So might she keep the house while he was gone. 
Should he not trade himself out yonder ? go 
This voyage more than once ? yea twice or 
thrice— 
As oft as needed—last, returning rich, 
Become the master of a larger craft, 
With fuller profits lead an easier life, 
Have all his pretty young ones educated, 
And pass his days in peace among His own. 
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Thus Enoch in his heart determined all: 
Then moving homeward came on Annie pale, 
Nursing the sickly babe, her latest-born. 150 
Forward she started with a happy cry, 
And laid the feeble infant in his arms; 
Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs, - 
Appraised his weight and fondled father-like, 
But had no heart to break his purposes 
To Annie, till the morrow, when he spoke. 


Then first since Bnoch's golden ring had girt 
Her finger, Annie fought against his will: 
Yet not with brawling opposition she, 

But manifold entreaties, many a tear, 160 
Many a sad kiss by day by night renew'd 

(Sure that all evil would come out of it) 

Besought him, supplicating, if he .cared 

For her or his dear children, not to go. 

He not for his own self caring but her, 

Her and her children, let her plead in vain; 

So grieving held his will, and bore it thro ’. 


For Enoch parted with his old sea-friend, 
Bought Annie goods and stores, and set his hand -~ 
To fit their little streetward sitting-room 170 
With shelf and corner for the goods and stores. 
So all day long till Enoch's last at home, 
Shaking their pretty cabin, hammer and axe, 
Auger and saw, while Annie seem'd to hear 
Her own death-scaffold raising, shrill’d and rang, 
Till this was ended, and his careful hand,— 
The space was narrow,—having order’d all 
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Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 

Her blossom or her seedling, paused; and he, . 

Who needs would work for Annie to the last, 180 
Ascending tired, heavily slept tll morn. 


And Enoch faced this morning of farewell 
Brightly and boldly. All his Annie's fears, . 
Save, as his Annie’s, were a laughter to him. 

Yet Enoch as a brave God-fearing man 

Bow'd himself down, and in that mystery 

Where God-in-man is one with man-in-God, 

Pray'd for blessing on his wife and babes 

Whatever came to him: and then he said 

* Annie, this voyage by the grace of God 190 
Will bring fair weather yet to all of us. 

Keep a clean hearth and a clear fire for me, 

For I'll be back, my girl, before you know it.’ 

Then lightly rocking baby's cradle ‘ and he, 

This pretty, puny, weakly little one,— 

Nay—for I love him all the better for it— 

God bless him, he shall sit upon my knees 

And I will tell him tales of foreign parts, 

And make him merry, when I come home again. 
Come, Annie, come, cheer up before I go.’ 200 


Him running on thus hepefully she heard, 
And almost hoped herself; but when he turn’d 
The current of his talk to graver things 
In sailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 
Heard and not heard him; as the village girl, 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 
Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 
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At length she spoke ‘ O Enoch, you are wise; 210 
And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.’ 


' Well then,’ said Enoch, ‘I shall look on 
yours. 
Annie, the ship I sail in passes here 
(He named the day) get you a seaman’s glass, 
Spy out my face, and laugh at all your fears.’ 


But when the last of those last moments came, 
‘ Annie, my girl, cheer up, be comforted, 
Look to the babes, and till I come again 
Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 220 
And fear no more for me; or if you fear 
Cast all your cares on God; that anchor holds. 
Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of the morning ? if I flee to these 
Can I go from Him ? and the sea is His, 
The sea is His: He made it.’ 


Enoch rose, 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 
And kiss’d his wonder-stricken little ones; 
But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 230 
When Annie would have raised him Enoch said 
‘ Wake him not; let him sleep; how should the 

child 


Remember this ? ' and kiss’d him in his cot. 
But Annie from her baby's forehead clipt 

A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 

Thro’ all his future; but now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way. 
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She when the day, that Enoch mention’d, 


a came, 
Borrow'd a glass, but all in vain: perhaps 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye; 240» 


Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous; 
She saw him not: and while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past. ©& 


Ev'n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch'd it, and departed weeping for him; 
Then, tho’ she mourn’d his absence as his grave, 
Set her sad will no less to chime with his, 
But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 250" 
Nor asking overmuch and taking less, 
And still foreboding ‘ what would Enoch say ? * 
For more than once, in days of difficulty 
And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 
Than what she gave in buying what she sold: 
She fail’d and sadden 'd knowing it; and thus, 
Expectant of that news which never came, 
Gain’d for her own a scanty sustenance, 
And lived a life of silent melancholy. 


Now the third child was sickly-born and grew 260» 
Yet sicklier, tho’ the mother cared for it 
With all a mother’s care: nevertheless, 
Whether her business often call'd her from it, 
Or thro’ the want of what it needed most, 
Or means to pay the voice who best could tell 
What most it needed—howsoe'er it was, 
After a lingering,—ere she was aware,— 
Like the caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away." 


« 
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In that same week when Annie buried it, 
Philip's true heart, which hunger'd for her peace 
{Since Enoch left he had not look'd upon her), 
Smote him, as having kept aloof so long. 

' Surely,’ said Philip, ‘ I may see her now, 
May be some little comfort;’ therefore went, 
Past tifo’ the solitary room in front, 
Paused for a moment at an inner door, 
“Then struck it thrice, and, no one opening, 
_Enter’d; but Annie, seated with her grief, 
Fresh from the burial of her little one, 
“Cared not to look on any human face, 
But turn'd her own toward the wall and wept. 
‘Then Philip standing up said falteringly 
“ Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.’ 


He spoke; the passion in her moan'd reply 
“ Favour from one so sadeand so forlorn 
As I am! ' half abash'd him; yet unask’d, 
‘His bashfulness and tenderness at war, 


He set himself beside her, saying to her: : 


‘I came to speak to you of what he wish’d, 

Enoch, your husband: I have ever said 
You chose the best among us—a strong man: 
For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 
“To do the thing he will’d, and bore it thro '. 
And wherefore did he go this weary way, _ 
And leave you lonely ? not to see the world— 
For pleasure ?—nay, but for the wherewithal 
“To give his babes a better bringing-up 
‘Than his had been, or yours: that was his wish. 
And if he come again, vext will he be 

*-To find the precious morning hours were lost. 
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And it would vex him even in his grave, 

If he could know his båbes were running wild ° 
Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, now— 
Have we not known each other all our lives ? 

I do beseech you by the love you bear 

Him and his children not to say me nay— 

For, if you will, when Enoch comes again ® 
Why then he shall repay me—if you will, 
Annie—for I am rich and well-to-do. 310 
Now let me put the boy and girl to school: 
This is the favour that I came to ask.’ 


Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answer'd ‘ I cannot look you in the face; 
I seem so foolish and so broken down. 
‘When you came in my sorrow broke me down: 
And now I think your kindness breaks me down; _ 
But Enoch lives; that is borne in on me: 
He will repay you: money can be repaid; 
Not kindness such as yours.’ 


And Philip ask’d 320 
“ Then you will let me, Annie ? ' 

There she turn’d, 
She rose, and fixt her swimming eyes upon him, 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face, 
Then calling down a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it passionately, 
And past into the little garth beyond. 
So lifted up in spirit he moved away. 


Then Philip put the boy and girl to school, 
And bought them needful books, and everyway, 
Like one who does his duty by his own, 830 
Made himself theirs; and tho’ for Annie's sake, 


- 
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Fearing the lazy gossip of the port, 

He oft denied his heart his déarest wish, 

And seldom crost her threshold, yet he sent 

Gifts by the children, garden-herbs and fruit, 

The late and early roses from his wall, 

Or conies from the down, and now and then, 

With some pretext of fineness in the meal 

To save the offence of charitable, flour 

From his tall mill that whistled on the waste. 340 


But Philip did not fathom Annie's mind: 
Scarce could the woman when he came upon her, 
Out of full heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 
But Philip was her children's all-in-all; 

From distant corners of the street they rau 
To greet his hearty welcome heartily; 

Lords of his house and of his mill were they; 
Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
Or pleasures, hung upon him, play'd with him 350 
And call'd him Father Philip. Philip gain’d 
As Enoch lost; for Enoch seem'd to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 

Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 

Down at the far end of an avenue, 

Going we know not where: and so ten years, 
Since Enoch left his hearth and native land, 
Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came. 


It chanced one evening Annie's children long’d 
To go with others, nutting to the wood, 360 


- And Annie would go with them; then they begg'd 


For Father Philip (as they call'd him) too: 
Him, like the’ working bee in blossom-dust, 
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Blanch'd with his mill, they found; and saying 
to him 
‘Come with us, Father Philip ’ he denied: 
But when the children pluck’d at him to go, 
He laugh’d, and yielded readily to their wish, 
For was not Annie with them ? And they went, 


But after scaling half the weary down, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 370 
To feather toward the hollow, all her force 
Fail’d her; and sighing, ‘ Let me rest ” she said: 
So Philip rested with her well-content; 
While all the younger ones with jubilant cries 
Broke from their elders, and tumultuously 
Down thro’ the whitening hazels made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or broke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crying to each other 
And calling, here and there, about the wood. 380 


But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember'd one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow: at last he said, 
Lifting his honest forehead, © Listen, Annie, 
How merry they are down yonder in the wood. 
Tired, Annie ? ' for she did not speak a word. 
‘Tired ? ' but her face had fall’n upon her hands; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 
‘The ship was lost,’ he said, ‘ the ship was lost! 890 
No more of that! why should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite? ‘ And Annie said 
‘I thought not of it: but—I know not why— 
Their voices make me feel so solitary. * 
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Then Philip coming somewhat closer spoke. 
' Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 
And it has been upon my mind so long, 
That tho’ I know not when it first came there 
I know that it will out at last. O Annie, 
It is beyond all hope, against all chance, 400 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living; well then—let me speak: 
I grieve to see you poor and wanting help: 
I cannot help you as I wish to do 
Unless—they say that women are so quick— 
Perhaps you know what I would have you know— 
I wish you for my wife. I fain would prove 
A father to your children: I do think 
They love me as a father: I am gure 
That I love them as if they were mine own; 410 
And I believe, if you were fast my wife, 
That after all these sad uncertain years, 
We might be still as happy as God grants 
To any of His creatures. Think upon it: 
For I am well-to-do-—no kin, no care, 
No burthen, save my care for you and yours; 
And we have known each other all our lives, 
And I have loved you longer than you know.’ 
Then answer'd Annie; tenderly she spoke: 
* You have been as God's good angel in our house. 420 
God bless you for it, God reward you for it, 
Philip, with something happier than myself. 
Can one love twice ? can you be ever loved 
As Enoch was ? what is it that you ask?” . 
‘I am content ’ he answer'd ‘ to be loved 
A little after Enoch.’ ‘O ' she cried, 
Scared as it were, ‘ dear Philip, wait a while: 
If Enoch comes—but Enoch will not come— 

° + 
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Yet wait a year, a year is not so long: 

Surely I shall be wiser in a year: 430- 
O wait a little!’ Philip sadly said 

‘ Annie, as I have waited all my life 

I well may wait a little." ‘ Nay * she cried 

‘ I am bound: you have my promise—in a yeare 

Will you not bide your year as I bide mine ? ’ 

And Philip answer’d ‘ I will bide my year.’ 


Here both were mute, till Philip glancing up 
Beheld the dead flame of the fallen day 
Pass from the Danish barrow overhead; 
Then fearing night and chill for Annie, rose 440» 
And sent his voice beneath him thro’ the wood. 
Up came the children laden with their spoil; 
Then all descended to the port, and there 
At Annie’s door he passed and gave his hand, 
Saying gently ‘ Annie, when I spoke to you, 
That was your hour of weakness. I was wrong, 
I am always bound to you, but you are free.’ 
Then Annie weeping answer'd ‘ I am bound.’ 

She spoke; and in one moment as it were, 
While yet she went about her household ways, 450° 
Ev'n as she dwelt upon his latest words, 
That he had loved her longer than she knew, 
That autumn into autumn flash’d again, 
And there he stood once more before her face, 
Claiming, her promise, ‘ Is it a year ?’ she ask’d.. 
‘ Yes, if the nuts ’ he said ‘ be ripe again: 
Come out and see.’ But she—she put him off— 
So much to look to—such a change—a month— , 
Give her a month—she knew that she was 

bound— 
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A month—no more. Then Philip with his eyes 

Full of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 

Shaking a little like a drunkard’s hand, 

“ Take your own time, Annie, take your own 
time. 

And nnie could have wept for pity of him; 

And yet she held him on delayingly 

With many a scarce-believable excuse, 

“Trying his truth and his long-sufferance, 

“Till half-another year had slipt away. 


By this the lazy gossips of the port, 
Abhorrent of a calculation crost, 
Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. 
‘Some thought that Philip did but trifle with her; 
‘Some that she but held off to draw him on; 
And others laugh'd at her and Philip too, 
As simple folk that knew not their own minds, 
And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 
Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 
‘Would hint at worse in either. Her own son 
“Was silent, tho’ he often look’d his wish; 
But evermore the daughter prest upon her 
“To wed the man so dear to all of them 
And lift the household out of poverty; 
And Philip’s rosy. face contracting grew 


-Careworn and wan; and all these things fell on 
her 


‘Sharp as reproach. 
At last one night it chanced 


“That Annie could not sleep, but ner. . 
Pray'd for a sign * my Enoch is he gone ¢ 
“Then compass’d round by the blind wall of night 


460 - 
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480 
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Brook’d not the expectant terror of her heart, 
Started from bed, and &truck herself a light, 490 
Then desperately seized the. holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, 
Suddenly put her finger on the text, 
“ Under the palm-tree." That was nothing to 
her: 
No meaning there: she closed the Book and 
slept: 
When lo! her Enoch sitting on a height, 
Under a palm-tree, over him the Sun: 
‘ He is gone,’ she thought, ‘ he is happy, he is 
singing 
Hosanna in the highest: yonder shines 
The Sun of Righteousness, and these be palms 500 
Whereof the happy people strowing cried 
““ Hosanna in the highest! ''" Here she woke, 
Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to him 
“ There is no reason why we should not wed.’ 
* Then for God's sake,’ he answer’d, * both our 
sakes, 
So you will wed me, let it be at once.’ 


So these were wed and merrily rang the bells, 
Merrily rang the bells and they were wed. 
But never merrily beat Annie's heart. 
A footstep seem'd to fall beside her path, 510 
She knew not whence; a whisper on her ear, 
She knew not what; nor loved she to be left 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 
What ail’d her then, that ere she enter’d, often 
Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch, 
Fearing to enter: Philip thought he knew: 
Such doubts and fears were common tother state, 
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Being with child: but when her child was born, 
Then her new child was as herself renew’d, 
Then the new mother came about her heart, 520 
Then her good Philip was her all-in-all, 
And that mysterious instinct wholly died. 
And where was Enoch ? prosperously sail’d 
The Ship * Good Fortune,’ tho’ at setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm'd her, yet unvext 
She slipt across the summer of the world, 
Then after a long tumble about the Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and fair, 
She passing thro’ the summer world again, 530) 
The breath of heaven came continually 
And sent her sweetly by the golden isles, 
Till silent in her oriental haven. 


There Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 
A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 


Less lucky her home-voyage: at first indeed 
Thro’ many a fair sea-circle, day by day, 
Scarce-rocking, her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows: 540 
Then follow’d calms, and then winds variable, 
Then baffling, a long course of them; and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hard upon the cry of ‘ breakers ' came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 
Buoy’d upon floating tackle and broken spars, 
These drifted, stranding on an isle at morn 
Rich, but the.loneliest in a lonely sea. 
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No want was there of human sustenance, 550 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, and nourishing roots; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 

There in a seaward-gazing mountain-gorge 

They built, and thatch’d with leaves of palm, a 
fut, 

Half hut, half native cavern. So the three, 

Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, 

Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 


For one, the youngest, hardly more than boy, 
Hurt in that night of sudden ruin and wreck, 560 
Lay lingering out a five-years’ death-in-life. 

They could not leave him. After he was gone, 
The two remaining found a fallen stem; 

And Enoch’s comrade, careless of himself, 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell 
Sun-stricken, and that other lived alone. 

In those two deaths he read God’s warning ‘wait.’ 


The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 570 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev'n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 
All these he saw; but what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face, 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 
The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 580 
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The moving whisper of huge trees that branch'd 

And blossom'd in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 

Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck'd sailor, waiting for a sail: 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east; 590 

The blaze upon his island overhead; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in 
Heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 


There often as he watch'd or seem'd to watch, 
So still, the golden lizard on him paused, 
A phantom made of many phantoms moved 


“Before him haunting him, or he himself 


Moved haunting people, things and places, 

known 600 
Far in a darker isle beyond the line: 
The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock-yewtree and the lonely Hall, 
The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, . 
And the low moan of leaden-colour'd seas. 


Once likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Tho’ faintly, merrily—far and far away— 610 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells; 
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Then, tho’ he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Return'd upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 

Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. . 


Thus over Enoch’s early-silvering head 
The sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year. His hopes to see his own, 620 
And pace the sacred old familiar fields, 
Not yet had perish’d, when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end. Another ship 
(She wanted water) blown by baffling winds, 
Like the Good Fortune, from her destined course, 
Stay'd by this isle, not knowing where she lay: 
For since the mate had seen at early dawn 
Across a break on the mist-wreathen isle 
The silent water slipping from the hills, 
_ They sent a crew that landing burst away 630 
In search of stream or fount, and fill’d the shores 
With clamour. Downward from his mountain 
gorge 
Stept the long-hair’d long-bearded solitary, 
Brown, looking hardly human, strangely clad,, 
Muttering and mumbling, idiotlike it seem’d, 
With inarticulate rage, and making signs 
They knew not what: and yet he led the way 
To where the rivulets of sweet water ran; 
And ever as he mingled with the crew, 
And heard them talking, his long-bounden tongue 640 
Was loosen’d, till he made them understand; 
Whom, when their casks were fill’d they took 
i aboard : 
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And there the tale he utter’d brokenly, 

Scarce-credited at first but more and more, 

Amazed and melted all who listen'd to it: 

And clothes they gave him and free passage 
home: 

But oftehe work’d among the rest and shook 

His isolation from him. None of these 

Came from his country, or could answer him, 

If question’d, aught of what he cared to know. 650 

And dull the voyage was with long delays, 

The vessel scarce sea-worthy; but evermore 

His faney fled before the lazy wind 

Returning, till beneath a clouded moon 

He like a lover down thro’ all his blood 

Drew in the dewy meadowy morning-breath 

Of England, blown across her ghostly wall: 

And that same morning officers and men 

Levied a kindly tax upon themselves, 

Pitying the lonely man, and gave him it: 660 

Then moving up the coast they landed him, 

Ev'n in that harbour whence he sail’d before. 


There Enoch spoke no word to any one, 

But homeward—home—what home? had he a 
home ? 

His home, he walk'd. Bright was that afternoon, 
Sunny but chill; till drawn thro’ either chasm, 
Where either haven open’d on the deeps, 
Roll’d a sea-haze and whelm'd the world in gray; 
Cut off the length of highway on before, 
And left but narrow breadth to left and right 670 
Of wither'd holt or tilth or pasturage. 
On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripping haze 
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The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down: 
Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom; 
Last, as it seem'd, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place. 


Then down the long street having slowly stolen, 
His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 
His eyes upon the stones, he reach'd the home 680 
Where Annie lived and loved him, and his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born; 
But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam’d thro’ the drizzle) crept 
Still downward thinking ‘ dead or dead to me! ' 


Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went, 
Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, 
A front of timber-crost antiquity, 
So propt, worm-eaten, ruinously old, 
He thought it must have gone; but he was gone 690 
Who kept it; and his widow, Miriam Lane, 
With daily-dwindling profits held the house; 
A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 


But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, 
Nor let him be, but often breaking in, 
Told him, with other annals of the port, 
Not knowing—Enoch was so brown, so bow'd, 
So broken—all the story of his house. 700 
His baby’s death, her growing poverty, 
How Philip put her little ones to school, 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her, 
Her slow consent, and marriage, and the birth 
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Of Philip s child: and o'er his countenance 

No shadow past, nor motion: any one, 

Regarding, well had deem'd he felt the tale 

Less than the teller: only when she closed 

' Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost ' 

He, shaking his grey head pathetically, 710 
Repeated muttering ‘ cast away and lost; ' 

Again in deeper inward whispers ‘ lost! ’ 


But Enoch yearn’d to see her face again; 
' If I might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy.’ So the thought 
Haunted and harass’d him, and drove him forth, 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 
There he sat down gazing on all below: 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 1720 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip’s house, 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 


For Philip's dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward; but behind, 

With one small gate that open'd on the waste, 
Flourish’d a little garden square and wall'd: 730 
And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 

A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk 

Of shingle, and a walk divided it: 

But Enoch shunn'd the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall, behind the yew; and thence 
That which he better might have shunn’d, if griefs 
Like his have. worse or better, Enoch saw. 
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For cups and silver on the burnish'd board 
Sparkled and shone; ¢ genial was the hearth: 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 740» 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 
Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees; 
And o'er her second father stoopt a girl, 
A later but a lofter Annie Lee, 
Fair-hair'd and tall, and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe, who rear’d his creasy arms, 
Caught at and ever miss’d it, and they laugh’d: 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing often toward her babe, 750» 
But turning now and then to speak with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 


Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 

And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children’s love,— 760 
Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things 
heard, 
Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and 
fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 


He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
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And feeling all along the garden-wall, 

Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 770 
“Crept to the gate, and open’d it, and closed, 

As lightly as a sick man's chamber-door, 

Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 


And*there he would have knelt, but that his 
knees 
‘Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray’d. 


' Too hard to bear! why did they take me 
thence ? 

"O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
“That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 780 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
‘Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too! must I not speak to these ? 
“They know me not. I should betray myself. 
Never: no father’s kiss for me—the girl 
“So like her mother, and the boy, my son.’ 


There speech and thought and nature fail’d a 
little, 

And he lay tranced; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 790 
All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 
As tho’ it were the burthen of a song, 
“ Not to tell her, never to let her know.’ 


He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
‘Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
‘Prayer from a living source within the will, 
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And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet *wuter in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul. ~ This miller’s wife’ 800 
He said to Miriam ‘ that you spoke about, 

Has she no fear that her first husband lives ? ’ 
“ Ay, ay, poor soul’ said Miriam, ‘ fear enow! 
If you could tell her you had seen him dead, 
Why, that would be her comfort; * and he thought 
* After the Lord has call'd me she shall know, 

I wait His time,’ and Enoch set himself, 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live. 
Almost to all things could he turn his hand. 
Cooper he was and carpenter, and wrought 810 
To make the boatmen fishing-nets, or help'd 

At lading and unlading the tall barks, 

That brought the stinted commerce of those days; 
‘Thus earn'd a scanty living for himself: 

Yet since he did but labour for himself, 

Work without hope, there was not life in it 
Whereby the man could live; and as the year 
Roll'd itself round again to meet the day 
When Enoch had return'’d, a langour came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 820 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more, 
But kept the house, his chair, and last his bed. 
And Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 

For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 

The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despair’d of, than he saw 
“Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 


For thro’ that dawning gleam'd a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking ‘ after I am gone, 3 830 
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Then may she learn I lov’d her to the last.’ 

He call’d aloud for Miriam Imne and said 

' Woman, I have a secret—only swear, 

Before I tell you—swear upon the book 

Not to reveal it, till you see me dead.’ 

Dead,’ clamour'd the good woman, * hear him 

talk! 

I warrant, man, that we shall bring you round.’ 

‘ Swear * added Enoch sternly ‘ on the book.’ 

And on the book, half-frighted, Miriam swore. 

Then Enoch rolling his grey eyes upon her, 840 

‘Did you know Enoch Arden of this town ? '' 

‘ Know him ? ’ she said ‘ I knew him far away. 

Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street; 

Held his head high, and cared for no man, he.’ 

Slowly and sadly Enoch answer'd her; 

‘ His head is low, and no man cares for him. 

I think I have not three days more to live; 

Iam the man.’ At which the woman gave 

A half-incredulous, half-hysterical ery. 

‘You Arden, you! nay,—sure he was a foot 850 

Higher than you be.’ Enoch said again 

‘ My God has bow'd me down to what I am; 

My grief and solitude have broken me; 

Nevertheless, know you that I am he 

Who married—but that name has twice been 
changed— 

I married her who married Philip Ray. 

Sit, listen.” Then he told her of his voyag, 

His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back, 

His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 

And how he kept it. As the woman heard, 860 

Fast flow’d the current of her easy tears, 

While in her heart she yearn’d incessantly 
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To rush abroad all round the little haven, 
Proclaiming Enoch Ardęn and his woes; 

But awed and promise-bounden she forbore, 
Saying only ‘ See your bairns before you go! 
Eh, let me fetch ‘em, Arden,’ and arose 

Eager to bring them down, for Enoch hung 

A moment on her words, but then replied: ” 


' Woman, disturb me not now at the last, 870 
But let me hold my purpose till I die. 
Sit down again; mark me and understand, 
While I have power to speak. I charge you now, 
When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her; 
Save for the bar between us, loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 880 
And tell my son that I died blessing him. 
And say to Philip that I blest him too; 
He never meant us anything but good. 
But if my children care to see me dead, 
Who hardly knew me living, let them come, 
I am their father: but she must not come, 
For my dead face would vex her after-life. 
_ And now there is but one of all my blood 
Who will embrace me in the world-to-be: 
This hair is his: she cut if off and gave it, 890 
And I have borne it with me all these years, 
And thought to bear it with me to my grave; 
But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him, 
My babe in bliss: wherefore when I am gone, 
Take, give her this, for it may comfort her: 
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? 
It will moreover be a token to her, 
That I am he.’ 





He ceased; and Miriam Lane 
Made such a voluble answer promising all, 
That once again he roll’d his eyes upon her 
Repgating all he wish’d, and once again 900 
° She promised. 


Then the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in thê haven rang. 4 
He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice ‘ A sail! a saib! 
I am saved;’ and so fell back and spoke no more. 


So past the strong heroic goul away. 
And when they buried him the little port 910 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 





ULYssEs “* 


It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not 
me. 


Tey | (1 cannot rest from tr vel: I will drink 

i Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy'd , 
PN Greatly, have suffer'd greatly, both with those TE 
— .» ” That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
"oS 2 , . 
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P: Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 10- 
d Vext the dim sea: ra am become a name; 
For always roamirfg with a hungry heart 
Much have .I seen and known: cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all;./ 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, ° 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
|I am a part of all that I have met; / 
(Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin 
fades 20" ~ 
For ever and for ever when I move. 
VHow dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish‘d, not to shine in use|! 
As tho’ to breathe were lifes Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal ‘silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things;and vile it were s 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, oe 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 30° 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. JS 





This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees 


Subdue them to the useful and the good. E 
Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
_ Of common duties,,decent not to fail 40» 
= In offices of tenderness, and pay l 
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Meet idarato to my household gods, 


When I am gone. “He works bis work, I mine.” ` 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 
‘There gloom the dark broad seas. My matiners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought 
n with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
‘The thunder and,the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 
_/Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 50 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
? * Some work of noble note, may yet be done, , 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. » wd ` 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: | 
“The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the 
deep 
Moans TAY with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 
'Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push-off, and sitting well lin order smite — — > 


‘To sail beyon sunset, and the baths 60 
‘Of all the western stars, viitil I die. oi 
me ( It may be that the gulfs. x will wash us down: eae 
~ -~^ Imay be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew.) 
vi Tho' much is taken, much abides; and tho 
S $ © We are not now that strength which.in old days 


p ee, Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we 
are T 






» 


a Os equal temper of heroic hearts, ` 
. Made weak by time and fate, but strong i in will- 
*- “To strive, to soek, to find, and not to yield. “70. 
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Robert Browning 


. = 


THE MELON-SELLER 


Going his rounds one day in Ispahan,— 
Half-way on Dervishhood, not wholly there,“ 
Ferishtah, as he crossed a certain bridge, 
Came startled on a well-remembered face. 
" Can it be ? What, turned melon-seller—thou ? 
Clad in such-sordid garb, thy seat yon step 
Where dogs brush by thee and express contempt ? 
oft Methinks, thy head-gear*is some scooped-out 
a gourd | 
Nay, sunk to slicing up, for readier sale, 
‘One fruit whereof the whole scarce feeds a swine? vy 10 
Wast thou the Shah’s Prime Minister, men saw 
Ride on his right-hand while a trumpet blew 
And Persia hailed the Favourite ? Yea, twelve 
years 
Are past, I judge, since that transcendency, 
And thou didst peculate and art abased; 
GA x less, twelve years since, thou didst hold in 
i _ hand 
Persia, couldst halve and quarter, mince its pulp 
As pleased thee, and distribute—melon-like— 
Portions to whoso played the parasite, - 
Or suck—thyself—each juicy morsel y How 20 
Enormous thy abjection,—hell from heaven, 
Made tenfold hell by contrast p Whisper me! 
- Dost thou curse God for granting twelve years’ 
bliss 
: ToS Only to prove ‘this day’s the direr lot ? "' 
* ~ Whereon the beggar raised a brow, once more 


Luminous and imperial, from the rags. 
> 


i 10—1806 B.T. 
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Fool, does thy folly think my foolishness 
Dwells rather on the fact that Gd ‘appoints 
A day of woe to the unworthy one, 
Than that the unworthy one, by God's award, 80 
Tasted joy twelve years long’? Or buy a slice, 
Or go to%chool! ”' 
To school Ferishtah went; 
-And, schooling ended, passed from Ispahan 
To Nishapur, that Elburz looks above 
—Where they dig turquoise: there kept school 
himself, 
The melon-seller’s speech, his stock in trade. 
apl Some say a certain Jew adduced the word 
Out of their book, it sounds so much the same, 
‘* Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 40 
And evil not receive ? ‘#7 
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Matthew Arnold 
QUIET WORK 


3 One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee— 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties served in one, . 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 
) Of Toil unsever’d from Tranquillity ! 
n Of Labour, that in still advance outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish 'd in Repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 
— a aos 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless upraar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 

Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil; 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 





Coventry Patmore 
THE TOYS 


My little Son, who look'd from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey; 'd, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 

With hard words and unkiss’d, 

His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 


‘A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 


Aspiece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with 
| careful art, 
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To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I pray'd : r 
To God, I wept, and said: 

Ah! when at last we lie with trancèd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 


Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 


Thou'lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 
‘I will be sorry for their childishness. ' 


——_—_—_—_— 


Thomas Hardy 
THE DARKLING THRUSH 


I leant upon a coppice gate 
When Frost was spectre-gray, 

And Winter's dregs made desolate 
The weakening eye of day. 

The tangled bine-stems scored the sky 
Like strings of broken lyres, 

- And all mankind that haunted nigh 

Had sought their household fires. 


The land’s sharp features seemed to be 
The Century's corpse outleant, 
His crypt the cloudy canopy, 
The wind his death-lament; » 


oe 
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The ‘ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken, hard and dry, 

And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervourless as I. 


At once a voice outburst among 


The bleak twigs overhead > 
In a full-hearted evensong 
Of joy illimited; 20 


An aged thrush, frail, gaunt, and small, 
In blast-beruffled plume, 

Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
Upon the growing gloom. 


So little cause for carollings 
_ Of such ecstatic sound 

Was written on terrestrial things 

Afar or nigh around, 
That I could think there trembled through 

His happy good-night air 80 
Some blesséd hope, whereof he knew 

And I was unaware. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
THE GARDENER 
68 


None lives for ever, brother, and nothing lasts 
for long. Keep that in-mind and rejqice. 
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Our life is not the one old burden, our path is 
not the one long journey. se 


One sole poet has not to sing one aged song. 

The flower fades and dies; but he who wears the 
flower has not to mourn for it for ever. 

Brother, keep that in mind and rejoice. 


There must come a full pause to weave perfec- 
tion into music. 

Life droops toward its sunset to be drowned in 
the golden shadows. 

Love must be called from its play to drink sorrow 
and be borne to the heaven of tears. 


Brother, keep that in mind and rejoice. 


We hasten to gather our flowers lest they are 
plundered by the passing winds. 

It quickens our blood and brightens our eyes to 
snatch kisses that would vanish if we delayed. 

Our life is eager, our desires are keen, for time 
tolls the bell of parting. 

Brother, keep that in mind and rejoice. 


There is not time for us to clasp a thing and 
crush it and fling it away to the dust. 

The hours trip rapidly away, hiding their dreams 
in their skirts. 

Our life is short; it yields but a few days for 


- love. 


Were it for work and drudgery it would be 


endlessly long. ns 
Brother, keep that in mind and rejoice. 
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Beauty is sweet to us, because she dances to- 
the same fleeting tune with our lives, 

Knowledge is precious to us, because we shall 
never have time to complete it. 

All is done and finished in the eternal Heaven. 

But earth’s flowers of illusion are kept eternally 
fresh by death. 

Brother, keep that in mind and rejoice. 


= OyO 


GITANJALI 


(SONG OFFERINGS) 
50 


I had gone a-begging from door to door in the- 
village path, when thy golden chariot appeared in the- 
distance like a gorgeous dream and I wondered who 
was this King of all kings! 

My hopes rose high and methought my evil days 
were at an end, and I stood waiting for alms to be 
given unasked and for wealth scattered on all sides- 
in the dust. 

The chariot stopped where I stood. Thy glance- 
fell on me and thou camest down with a smile. I 
felt that the luck of my life had come at last. Then- 
of a sudden thou didst hold out thy right hand and 
say ‘ What hast thou to give to me ? ” 

Ah, what a kingly jest was it to open thy palm 
to a beggar to beg! I was confused and stood 
undecided, and then from my wallet I slowly took 
out the least little grain of corn and gave it to thee. 
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But how great my surprise when at the day's 
end I emptied my bag on the floor to find a least 
‘little grain of gold among thé poor heap. I bitterly 
wept and wished that I had had the heart to give 
‘thee my all. | 


: 92 


I know that the day will come when my sight 
-of this earth shall be lost, and life will take its 
leave in silence, drawing the last curtain over my 
eyes. 

* Yet stars will watch at night, and morning rise 
-as before, and hours heave like sea waves casting 
‘up pleasures and pains. 

When I think of this end of my moments, the 
‘barrier of the moments breaks and I see by the 
light of death thy world with its careless treasures. 
Rare is its lowliest seat, rare is its meanest of lives. 

Things that I longed for in vain and things that I 
-got—let them pass. Let me but truly possess the 
sthings that I ever spurned and overlooked. 


FRUIT GATHERING 


35 
“The trumpet lies in the dust. 
The wind is weary, the light is dead. 
Ah the evil day! 
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Come, fighters, carrying your flags, and singers, 
with your war-songs |, 

Come, pilgrims of tħe march, hurrying on your 
journey ! 

The trumpt lies in the dust waiting for us. 


I was on my way to the temple with my evèning 
offerings, seeking for a place of rest after the day's 
dusty. toil; hoping my hurts would be healed and the 
stains in my garment washed white, when I found 
thy trumpet lying in the dust. 

Was it not the hour for me to light my evening 
lamp ? 

- Had not the night sung its lullaby to the stars ? 

O thou blood-red rose, my poppies of sleep have 
paled and faded! 

I was certain my wanderings were over and my 
debts all paid when suddenly I came upon thy 
trumpet lying in the dust. 

Strike my drowsy heart with thy spell of youth! 

Let my joy in life blaze up in fire. 

Let the shafts of awakening fly through the 
heart of night, and a thrill of dread shake blindness 
- and palsy. 

I have come to raise thy trumpet from the dust. 


Sleep is no more for me—my walk shall be 
through showers of arrows. 

Some shall run out of their houses and come to 
my side—some shall weep. 

Some in their beds shall toss and groan in dire 
dreams. 

For to-night thy trumpet shall be sounded. 
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From thee I have asked peace only to find 
shame. 


Now I stand before thee—help me to put on my 
armour | 

Let hard blows of trouble strike fire into my life. 

Let my heart beat in pain, the drum of thy 
victory. 

My hands shall be utterly emptied to take up 
thy trumpet. 


' Lascelles Abercrombie 
THE STREAM’'S SONG 


Make way, make way, 
You thwarting stones; 
Room for my play, 
Serious ones. 


Do you not fear, 

O rocks and boulders, 

To feel my laughter 

On your grave shoulders ? 


Do you not know 

My joy at length 10 
Will all wear out 

Your solemn strength ? 


You will not for ever 
Cumber my play; 
With joy and a song 

I clear my way. 2 
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LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


Your faith of rock 
Shall yigld to me, 
And be carried away 


By the song of my glee. 


Crumble, crumble, 
Voiceless things; 
No faith can last 
That never sings. 


For the last hour 


To joy belongs; 
The steadfast perish, 
But not the songs. 


Yet for a while 
Thwart me, O boulders; 
I need for laughter 


Your serious shoulders. 


And when my singing 
Has razed you quite, 
I shall have lost 
Half my delight. 


Shane Leslie 


FLEET STREET 


I never see the newsboys run 
Amid the whirling street, 
With swift untiring feet, 

To cry tħe latest venture done, 
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But I expect one day to hear 
~ Them cry the crack of doom 
And risings from the tomb, 
With great Archangel Michael near : 
And see them running from the Fleet 
As messengers of God, 10 
° With Heaven's tidings shod 
About their brave unwearied feet. 


Rupert Brooke 
THE SOLDIER 


If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 

That is for ever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. | 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less -10 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given; 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 

And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 
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Wilfked Owen 
FUTILITY 


Move him into the sun— 

Gently its touch awoke him once, 

At home, whispering of fields unsown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow. 

If anything might rouse him now 
The kind old sun will know, 








Think how it wakes the seeds— 

Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 

Are limbs so dear-achieved, are sides 10 
Full-nerved,—still warm,—too hard to stir ? 

Was it for this the clay grew tall ? 

—Q what made fatuous sunbeams toil 

To break earth’s sleep at all? ~= 


